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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1891. Containing a Complete List of all the Books 


Published in Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 1891, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ N : f the Principal Boos: ished i » Vaited States of ric 
With the addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal Sve, te Ss, Prices, ublishers’ Names ; also of the Principal Books Published in the Uaited 8 1 pl ag 2, 

** «The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast field of moderna 
publications.”— Daily News, 





NEW VOLUME IN THE “ QUEEN'S PRIME MINISTERS” SERIES. 
THE EARL of DERBY. By George Saintsbury. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. Vert wee 


The political questions chiefly discussed will be the rise and progress of the new Tories after the first Reform Bill, the originand meaning of Lord Derby’s chan ze of }. his r lati n 
with Sir Robert Peel and with Mr. Disraeli, and the political importance of his leadership in Goveroment and Opposition. - - ee 


f CONSTANTINE, the LAST EMPEROR of the GREEKS: the Conquest of Constantinople by the 


toy os after the latest historical researches. By CHEDOMIL MIJATOVICH, formerly Servian Minister ut the Court of St. James. Llustrated, crown 8vo, gilt 
oth, 7s. 6d. 


th HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. By Frank Archer. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Contents :—Playwriting and those who have tried it—Successful Plays and how to» estimate them - Qualities Required to Write a Play—On the Mechanis f a Play—Tyy 
Character and Dialogue—Practical Hints and an Analysis—Deductions and General Advice. , ™ : ee ee init 


. THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. By William Sharp. With Portrait and 
6d _ other Ilustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 
“ A handsome volume.... . To most people, of course, Severn is only interesting because of his intimate connection with the poet who was supposed to have been killed by cruel reviewers 
Independently, however, of his friendship for, ‘my beloved Keats,’ Joseph Severn was a considerable painter, and a man to whose winsome personality Mr. Ruskin has borne generous 
testimony ; and as during his consular services he saw before his eyes the gradual process of the liberation ot Italy, the production of Mr. Sharp’s biogiapby will have an interest to mavy 
others besides specialists.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM HOGARTH. Demy &vo, 


cloth, fully Illustrated, 24s. Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works .... executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high repu‘ation for literary skill and critical acumen.”’— 7 i mee. 
“ A most charming as well as a most impertant book .... « magnum opus ; a book of reference for the library shelves.””— orld. 


HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. By Capt. J. H. Hale. With about 70 Wood Engravings from 
Photographs by Mr. C. O’Meara, and Engravings of Salmon Flies. Demy svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
“ Captain Hale has, in short, supplied us with the best work on the tying of salmon flies yet produced.” —/ ‘el. : 
EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The reader will be positively surpriseé at the case with which Mrs. Gordon passes from one style of delineation to another, and at the success which she attains ejttdly in character, 
analysis, description, dialogue, and cynical satire upon society.” —G/asgew Ierald. 
“PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES.—New Volumes. 
MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: being Ten Representative Sermons selected at Mentone, and 
Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on Memorable Occasions by Rev. C. Il. SPURGEUN. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 61. Neat weeks 
THE JOURNEY of LIFE. By the Rev. LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons and Addresses 
W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Ry H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal of Cheshunt College. With Photozrayure 
L.A, Croes. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | Next week. | Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. | Mealy. 


NEW VOLUMES IN Low's ONE-SHILLING SERIES,—Demy 8vo, picture cover, One Shiliing cach. 
oa THE VISITORS’ BOOK; or, Sketches ina MARRIED by PROXY. By a “New 


Swiss Hotel. By “IGNOTUS.” JMOU we 
“The book is mung, and will please everyone who takes it up.” —Scotsman. a 


he — 


A NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAP REVISED MONTHLY ISSUE OF 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, at 2s. 6d. per Volume. ! 


ty IN SILK ATTIRE. sutra.  & PRINCESS of THULE. [ Ready. 
4 DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of the The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. | 


Author, [ Ready. 
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London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luwnrer, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ITERARY.—Wanted for Publication | 


4 ina leading London Magazine a clever NOVEL for after issue 
-volumed form. Manuscripts must contain addressed 
envelope and sufficient stamps to frank their postal re f declined. 
Box 216, Smith's Advertising Agency, 152, Fleet Street, 
London, E.c, 


r 
10 ART 
Vainter, 12 years Exhibitor at R.A., &, 
tor period or course of lessons from Nature. 
Studio and out-door shelter. Lodgings obtainable, 
Cottage, Abinger Hammer, near Dorking. 


HESTORY of the 291m (WORCESTER- 
SHIRE) REGIM EN RAVEN Illustrations and the 









STUDENTS. — Landscape 
RECEIVES PUPILS 
Easy access to London. 
Apply Autist, The 


Regimental Marehes. By ERARD, Roydon, King’s 


Lyn. Price 25s. net. 


pyvu CATED LADY (LL.A.), engaged in 
Teaching French and German, would UNDERT ARE TRANS- 
LATION from either of these Languages.—Address / 


John Henderson, 38, Berkeley Street, Glasgow 
r['YPE- WRITING + and SHORTHAND 
Scie Ti} Le 


Work of every description—Uitcrary, gal, &e 

wader aken. Large, highly tr: ained staff. LECTURES REPOR’ TED 
VE ATIM, moderate term ‘ranslations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
T ao W riting and Shorthand Offic es, 28, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


( YVER 200 Clergymen and 900 others 
have already received Mr. HEDLEY'S LESSONS on NATURAL 
MEMORY No aids or pictures, Marvellous results with previous 
pepe High-class tertimonials. Small fee. Prospectus, &., free. 
‘, Berners Street, Ipswich. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
The THIRTY-NINTIL ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 
by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN. Admission Is 


1 Ss 
M ®*! SRS. DRUMMOND & 00., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., pa 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANEST: MENGE: 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by i justly celebrated 
yrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For poe Me Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application, 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


) [HE NOVEL REVIEW.—This Review 
is now Published by Messrs. SIMP KIN, MA te 
HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 25, Paternoster Row. New ke torial aad 
Advertising Offices, 18, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. The APRIL 
Number contains, amongst other things, Studies of Vierre I and 
A 


. HL, care of 
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Osear Wilde; An Article on Novel and prema, by A. B. Wal 
Review of Scandinavian Fiction of To-l 


alkley 
by Gustav Steffe i 
Portraits of Pierre Loti, Osear Wilde, and 't B niet and 


3. Wal Ikley. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous «f 


having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteeuth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 


alwve. 


HISTORY OF 





Vols. I. and II. 


| 


THE POPES, 


From the Close of the Middle Ages. 

By Professor Dr. L. PASTOR. 

Edited by FREDERICK ANTROBUS, of the London Oratory. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. each. 


Translated from the German. 


“ Tt would be difficult to name any great historical work written with so obvious a desire to tell the truth and nothinz 
but the truth, and should these volumes not meet with a favourable reception we should regard it as a literary calamity.’ 


Daily Chronicle. 


« The author does not slur over unpleasant facts, but sets them down honestly and truthfully, and altogether it is a 
| monument of patient and painstaking labour.”’—/all Mall Gazette, 
JOHN HODGES, Ramana, CHARING Cross, auses. 


XFORD SUMMER MEETING. 


FOR UNIVERSITY E 5 NSION STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS.—J ULY 29—AUGUST 26. 


Courses on Renaissance ond Reformation, Greck Drama, Greek Art, 
Theology, Hebrew, Greek, German, Economics, Biology, © hemistry, 
Rotany, Ilygiene, Applied Arts, & Lecturers: Mr. John Addington 
Symonds, Mr. Walter Pater ssor Dowden, Dr. Fitch, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Mr. Jackson, A.R.A.. Professor Burdon Sanderson, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Messrs. Gore, Brandram, A. Sidgwick, Moulton, 
Hudson-Shaw, Collingwood, Mackinder, York Powell, Wicksteed, 
Churton Collins, Morse Stephens, Mrs. Humphry W ard, &. For 
tickets (ses. and £1) and programmes, apply Secretary, University 
Extension Office, Oxford. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 


43 & 45, HARLEY STREET 
Founded 1848. Enosepeented by Roy ral ( eee 1853, 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN. 
ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 
Drawing, Figure Painting -J. B. Beproxp, Miss Beprorp. 
Landscape Pa nting, vil ond Water-Co ow—J. H. Leoxanv. 
Music. Harmony, ond Part Singing—Henry Gavssy. 
Painoforte—W. G. Cusixs, H. Gapsny, C. Seawaan, and Assistants. 
Vocal Music - W. Suakesreanre and Assistants. 
Violin—Messrs. Wiener and A. B, Rowanrrn. ” Violoncello—Mr. Hitt. 
Dancing anid ¢ eo lsthenica— Mrs. Mansuary-Buren, 
EASTER TERM will begin WEDNESDAY, APRIL 271n. 
For particulars apply to Miss Croupace, Lady- Resideat. 


TH E UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Exrmination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, C heltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, _ Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 

For le ctus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


University, St. Andrews, 
GIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
























ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
“OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THU PED ArS and FRIDAYS, in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, 
and AUGUS 
Cards for te Days and for Students to be obtained from the 


Curator, at the Museum. 
Reval HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President—The Right Hon, Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.s.L. 





Tru AVRIL, at 8.30 rom., 

Tee following Popes will be read:—“THE ROUMANIAN LAN- 

“5 Ae by the Rev. Prebendary ROBINSON THORNTON, D.D., 
20, —™- Square, W. 


THURSDAY, 


Just published, ito, sewed, 6s. net. 
ON some FRAGMENTS of an UNCIAL 
Ms. of 8. CYRIL of ALEXANDRIA, written ~ Papyrus. 


With 4 Autotypes of Papyr 


By Rev. J. H. Bexsann, BD. 
Part 18.) 


(Transactions of Roy. Irish Academy, Vol. XXIX., 


Messrs, WILLIAMS & NORGATE have still a few copies left, 
price 42s. net. 


J.P. MAHAFFY—ON the FLINDERS 


@ PETRIE PAPYRI. With Transcriptions, Commentaries, 
and Index (with 50 Autotypes). : 
(Roy. Lrish Academy's Cunningham Memoirs.) 
Wiriiams & Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Fourth Edition.—5s, 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


jy LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


___Harnison & Sons. Pall Mall. 
READY ON THE litn OF APRIL. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara 
MERORE, Anther of “ A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
price 3ls 


NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


» 
HIS SISTERS HAND. By C. J. Wills, 
Author of “The Pit Town Coronet,” “ Ra Squire’ '3 Secret,” 
*Jardine’s Wife.” “The Land of the Lion Sun,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, Sls, Gd. 
‘The novel is a good novel, an entertaining novel, an interesting 
n rely smart enough and witty enough to please anybody.” —NScotsinan, 
"A ‘brig! it fascinating story, and quite unique in its surpri sing con- 
m."—Lirerpoal Mercury. 
“The plot is exciting to a degree.”—Glasgow Heral:l. 
“it is lively and distinctly worth reading; only on no account 
glance on to the end.”—Scuttish Leader. 


Ltd, 








Gaireiru, Fanran & Co., Charing Cross Road, Londen. 





MONDAY and TUESDAY, APRIL 11 and 12. 
SCIENTIFIC AND OPTICAL STOCK. 


Mé.., J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


UCTION at his GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET 
COVENT UARDEN, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, Aprit 11 and 12, 
at half-past 12 precisely each day, the STOCK of the late Mr. JAMES 
HOW, bs 0, Farringdon Street, without the least reserve, consisting 
of Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, a very large assortment of 
Objects, Cabinets for ditto, also Spectroscopes, Standard and other 
Barometers, Pneumatic aud ——— Apparatus, Galvanic Machines, 
Cameras and Leases, Agate Pestles and Mortars. an immense quantity 
of Lantern Slides, Show Cases, Nests of Drawers, Lathes, Tools 
Benches, &c. 

On view Saturday prior, 10 till 4, and morning of sale, and Cata 
logues | hi ul. 


A valuable Collection of Books, Engravings, Autograph Letters, 
and Manuscripts, many relating to America, 
ATS i, r > ‘ co L4 
M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 

SQUARE, W.C., on THURSDAY, Arnie 7, and ‘Three Following 
Days (Saturday and Sunday excepted), at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely. the valuable BOOKS, the Property of a well-known COL- 

ECTOR, comprising Ainsworth’s St. James's, Presentation Copy- 
Burton's Arabian Nights, with Supplement, 16 vols.—Dickens, Lever, 
Thackeray, Original Editions in Parts—Dio Chrysostomus, printed ou 
vellum, 1469 —Chroniques des Roy, precious Manuscript on vellum, 
with 66 Miniatures—Voltaire, La Henri: ule, unique copy printed on 
vellum, with extra Illustrations, 1785—Boydell’s Shakespeare, 9 vols., 
fine copy—Biblia Sacra Keuvyietta, with Castell’s Lexicon, 1657-69 
Rogers's Poews and italy, Large Paper, India Prvofs—Walpole’s 
Works, Large Paper, old morocco, with arms—Napoleon I. Collection 
— Whitbourne’s Discovery of Newfoundland, 1620 — Boceace, Le 
Decameron, 5 vols., morocco double. 1767—Higden, Polycronycon, 
Black Letter, 1527— Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphans, first edition, tine 
copy, with arms—Manuscripts on vellum and Black-Letter Books— 
Books illustrated by Blake, Lever, G. Cruikshank, and Phiz— 
Series of Americana—old and modern Morocco Bindiugs 
English and Foreign Binders iginal Drawings—Engr: x 
eluding a large number of rare Portraits of American Presic 
Views in America, and Caricature Prints—and Autographs. 
( ‘atalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
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lents, 








“THE LATE J. E. NIGHTINGALE, FS. A, 
Just ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s ; half-bound, with Duplicate 


‘CHURCH PLATE or the COUNTY of WILTS. 


With numerous Illustrations, completing the History of Church 
Plate in the Diocese of Salisbury. 


By JAMES EDWARD NIGHTINGALE, F.S.A. 


By tue Same Avtuor. 


CHURCH PLATE of the COUN TY of DORSET 


“ The model of what such a ws ao “should be 
W. J. Crirrs, FLS.A. (° Old Huglich Vlate,”) 4th Edition. 


Salisbury: Brown & Co. 


London: Bemuose & Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


| Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


— by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 


| Prices, &e. .» apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. _— of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, Xe. of Portraits by “Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the’ Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “Spr ING, by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Worka by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provide: 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PK: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address, 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 918.—APRIL, 1892. — 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS:—Ow Our Army, by General Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., G.C.B.——Drana, chaps. vii.-ix.——Prrsonat 
Naues, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.——Skercues 
rrom Eastern TRAVEL.——Montrose anpD Dr. GARDINER. 
—Tue Conquest or Doxa Jacona, by Gertrude Atherton. 
—tTue Curtp anp tHe Savace: A Srupy or Paimrtive 
Max.—aAw Arrican Exptorer: Tue tate Coroner J. A. 
Grayt, C.B.——Six ry a Lava-Frow: An ADVENTURE IN 
Texerire.—History or Smart Hoipixes.——Tue Pro- 
GRESS OF THE SEssi0N. 


_ waeas BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsurcu anv Lonpon. 











“THE NEW REVIEW. 


APRIL.—Price Une Shilling. 


THE GERMAN CRISIS and the EMPEROR. By Dr. Bampencer, 
Member of the German Reichstag. 


- CEpmtA: The Story of an Island.” A Review. By Mrs. Humrury 
yARD. 

LETTERS of CARLYLE to VARNHAGEN von ENSE. 

ON COAST PROTECTION. By Professor Tyypat. 

“LE STYLE c'est (HOMME.” By W.H. Mattock. 

THREE WARS: Personal Recollections. By Emits Zoua. 


ad INTEMPERANCE has been SUCCESSFULLY COMBATED.— 
ll. By the Duchess or Rutvanv. 


THE RABOUE PLATFORM: 
Howe.t, M P. 


THE TEMPOR AL POWER of the POPE. By W. 8S. Litty. 
LITERATURE \ Geonce Saintssury. 


AND 
THE DRAMA. ) By A. B. Watktey. 


Old Style. A Reply. By Gronce 


London : LoxcMaxs, Grr EN & Co. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By J. Frercuer Movtron, Q.C. 


a ee 2 CAR the EARTH SUSTAIN LIFE? By Sir Roseat 
ALL, 


THE palin CRISIS in MOROCCO, By the Rev. H. R. Hawets. 
RICHARD BROME,. By A. C. Swixevurne. 

JAPANESE CUSTOMS. By F. T. Piccorr. 

WOMAN'S PLACE in MODERN LIFE. By Madame Apa. 
MACCHIAVELLI'S “ MANDRAGOLA.” By James Mew. 

THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. By Watrer Sickert. 

DEATH and PITY. By Ovipa 

THE MOMBASA RAILWAY. By Georce S. Mackenzie. 


The GLADSTONE-HARTINGTON CONTROVERSY. By Frepeniwcx 
GREENWOOD. 


Cuarman & Hatt, Limited. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

WILLIAM, Contents ror APRIL. 

FORMS of HOME RULE. By R. T. Rei, Q.C., M P. 

THE EVACUATION of EGYPT. By Henay Norman. 

NONCONFORMISTS in POLITICAL LIFE. By the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rocers. 

CHRISTIANITY in the EAST. By the Rev. 8. A. Baryerr. 

THE LONDON PROGRESSIVES. By James Stuart, M.P. 

THE REAL SIBERIA. By F. Votxunovsxy. 

THE NEW STAR in AURIGA. By Acyes M. Cienke. 

THE ENDOWMENT of OLD AGE. By the Rev. J. Frome WitkiNsos 

SPOKEN GREEK, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Prof. Jannauis. 

CONVERSATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE with THOMAS 

CARLYLE, Conatated) By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G 


Asbister & Co., Limited, 1 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1892. 
Principat Contents. 

PROGRESS in TURKEY. By Isranm Hawai Bey. 
ANCIENT JAPANESE CAVE DWELLINGS. 

Ricagusut. (Ilustrated.) 
LEGENDS SONGS, and CUSTOMS of DARDISTAN. (Gite, 

Yasix, Hunza, Nacyr, Cnitrar, and Karinistan.) (Lilustrated.) 


RUSSIAN RECORDS of CENTRAL ASIAN TRAVELS. By R. 
Micue.u. 


THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT in PERSIA: an Explanation. 
sy General A. Hovruw-Scuinpier. 
SUME GEOGRAPHICAL LDENTIFIC ATIONS, &c. 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND ARBITRATION. By C. D. Couzer. 
CRE ee by the VOICE and the HERMOPOLITAN ENNEAD. 
y Prof. Dr. G. Masreno. 

_y PRESENT STATE of ORIENTAL STUDIES in GREAT 
BRITAIN. By the Rev. Principal T. Witton-Davirs 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of DR. SU HLIEMAN. By Dr. 

Kank Buin, 
HAWAU By Miss Banrxocu (Revised b 
Pld y His Exc. A. Horrxune, 

Chargé Affaires in Eng., and the Hawaiian Foreign Office). 
NOTES vt the late SIR WALTER ELLIOT. By R. Seweut, M.C. 
728 PEL ASGI anl their MODERN DESCENDANTS. By 4 

}xe. PB. Wasst Pasa and the late Sir Parnicx CoLquuown. 
SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA, AFRICA, and the COLONIES. 
KeVIEWS and NOTICES. 
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manners and customs, and (2) in its candid 
disclosure of the vices of a close corpora- 
tion—for such Winchester used to be, at 
least as much as it was a school. 

Let us take the pleasanter aspect first. 
Here is the bill of fare when Cardinal 
Beaufort (here spelt ‘‘ Bewford”’) dined in 
hall during Lent, 1411-12: 


‘“‘Two gross of pickled salmon, 5s. 8d.; five 
pads [?] of lampreys from Gloucester, 33s. 8d. ; 
messenger to order them, and carriage, 6s. 03d. ; 
a sturgeon from London, 3s. 2d.; salted 
lampreys, 3s. ; fifty lamperns and six gross of 
eels, 7s. 8d.; a quarter of porpoise, 6s. 8d. ; 
twelve salted congers, 5s.; four crabs from 
Salisbury (!), 6s.; the tail end of a turbot, 
3s. 4d.” 


Was ever such an assortment of indigestible 
fishes set before a King’s brother? It was a 
son of one of the Cardinal’s esquires, of the 
Hampshire name of Coudray, who brought 
to the College the tidings of the battle 
fought “‘apud Agyncourt in Pecardia in 
festo Sanctorum Crispini et Crispiani,” for 
which he received a fee of 6s. 8d. And in 
the same year, one of the French prisoners 
was purchased for 20s. 4d., to serve as a 
cook in the College kitchen. Henry VI. 
was a frequent visitor at the College, during 
the time when he was contemplating the 
foundation of the daughter schovl at ton. 
One one occasion he attended mass in the 
chapel, and not only offered the customary 
oblation of 13s. 4d., but also gave to the 
College his second best robe furred with 
sables, ‘“‘ad Dei laudem et honorem Beatae 
Virginis.” He even went so far as to 
obtain a sample of the subsoil on which the 
College was built, which we venture to 
guess was nothing else than marsh alluvial. 
In 1458, the College obtained quite a 
formidable battery of fire-arms from Lon- 
don: ‘tres novae gonnae ferreae, altera 
habens tres cameras,” 6s. 7d.; and “ una 
staffe gonne de latyn, cum duobus cameris,” 
which cost altogether 23s. 4d. An inventory 
is given of the vestments, plate, and jewels 
seized by the Commissioners of Edward VI. ; 
the chapel plate consisted of 3892 ounces 
of silver, and 92 ounces of gold. Hops 
were first bought for the brewery in 
1542, the price being not quite a penny 
the pound; but twenty years later the 
College decided to grow their own hops 
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LITERATURE. 
- Annals of Winchester College. By T. F. 
C- Kirby. (Winchester: Wells; London : 
a Frowde. ) 
oe Tus very week next year (on March 28) 
red. Winchester will celebrate the quincentenary 
of the day on which the school was opened, 
eC- though, as a matter of fact, the College was 
ving incorporated in 1382, and for twenty years 
jike- before that William of Wykeham had been 
as accustomed to support a number of poor 
rt scholars. In anticipation of this anniver- 
thi sary, Mr. T. F. Kirby, the Bursar, has 
compiled from the documents under his 
2C- charge a history of the College from its 
dix. foundation to the present time. ‘To Mr. 
on Kirby, who is not a Wykehamist except by 
vine adoption, we already owe the publication 
sf (1888) of the register of Winchester Scholars, 
— which induced Mr. Holgate to set to work 
ad uponasimilar list of Winchester Commoners. 
me. Of this last, unfortunately, only one volume 
+ has at present appeared (1891), covering 
alt the most recent and least interesting period. 
yes, But it is to be hoped that Mr. Holgate will 
receive sufficient encouragement to push back 
di- his researches to an epoch when they will be 
od no doubt far more difficult, but at the same 
face. far more valuable to the historian and the 
genealogist. 
ys To avoid misapprehension, it is as well to 
state at once that this book is not a contribu- 
nd tion to the history of public school education 
= in England. If materials for such exist, 
, they are apparently not to be looked for in 
E. , 
of the muniment room and bursarial accounts 
s of of Winchester College. Wykeham himself, 
7 though he laid down minute regulations 
he with regard to moral and religious duties, 
merely required of the Headmaster that he 
irt should diligently instruct and “inform” the 
~ boys in grammar. So far as we have read 
in of these five hundred pages—one for each 
ies year of history—we have not noticed a word 
ided about the books used, the hours of teaching, 
or the standard of instruction. On one 
res occasion, indeed, in the year 1639, we do 
find a vow recorded by eighteen scholars 
at that, ‘‘ mindful of the ancient discipline of 
“ae this place,” they will talk among themselves 
en no language but Latin from October until 
4 the following Whitsuntide. That they 
could also write Ciceronian Latin in the 
days of the Stuarts may be seen from the 
iG, quaint penalty invoked on a breach of this 
mall vow : 
un- “*Quod si qui nostrum aliter sciens volensque 
fecerit, hunc peccati apud Deum, infamiae 
apud homines, reum esse volumus et haberi.”’ 
The real value of the book consists (1) in 
\. the curious sidelights it throws upon old 






| modation for the Judges and Sergeants at 


(“‘lupi salictarii”) in Sickhouse Mead. 
The consumption of beer was Gargantuan. 
In one year (1620), £120 was expended on 
malt, as compared with £70 on wheat. At 
a later date (1709), we find that the total 
annual brewing amounted to 820 hogsheads 
of sixty gallons each. Of this, 70 hogsheads 
were assigned to the Warden, and nearly as 
much more to the Schoolmaster and Fellows ; 
while the allowance of a chaplain was 70 
quarts a week, and of a boy 3 pintsa day. 
In Elizabeth’s reign, the College made 
favour at court by appointing Burleigh to 
be steward (‘‘ senescallus primarius ”’) of all 
their manors, at an annual fee of £5 ; and this 
appointment was renewed to every succes- 
sive Lord Treasurer until the Great Re- 
bellion. James I. turned the boys out of 
their chambers, in order to provide accom- 





during the Civil War. No doubt the 
sympathies of most were Royalist; but 
Nicholas Love, the regicide, was the son of 
a recent Warden, and Colonel Fiennes, 
who was billeted in the College, was himself 
a Wykehamist. It was through the good 
offices of the former that Cromwell presented 
to the College some books that had formerly 
belonged to the Cathedral library. At about 
this time we notice that a fox was regularly 
kept by the authorities, as was the case in 
our own days at New College, though the fox 
would seem a more appropriate totem for 
Corpus. During the reign of James IT. the 
“ distributio pauperibus ” includes a sub- 
scription of £40 ‘‘to the fund for the relief 
of indigent scholars of Magdalen College, 
Oxford.”” Under Anne, the bells were once 
rung “‘ ob imaginariam victoriam,” though 
valid occasions were not lacking: and the 
College was visited by four Indian chiefs, 
whose names are thus recorded phonetically 
—Hennick Te je nen ho ga zow, Brant Sa 
ge ja qua zaugh ton, John One jeh ta no 
zong, and Nicholas Eta wa con. In the time of 
the first two Georges, the College fell under 
the suspicion of Jacobitism, which was 
perhaps not unfounded ; for in the accounts 
of 1740, we find an item of poison bought 
‘pro intoxicandis soricibus Hanoverianis,” 
In March, 1716-17, the grand jury of 
Hampshire actually presented ‘‘the Warden, 
Fellows, Master, Usher, and Children .. . 
for their known disaffection and corruption 
of manners”; and in the following year 
Mr. Secretary Craggs wrote a letter to the 
Warden, formally demanding that certain 
of the Children should be whipped, who, 
on the anniversary of His Majesty’s acces- 
sion, had gone to the Cathedral with rue 
and “time” in their breasts and with 
mourning hat-bands. To pass rapidly to 
modern times. We haveacharacteristic case 
of bullying in 1778; and details of no less 
than three rebellions (1774, 1793, and 1818), 
all associated with the name of Hunting- 
ford, of whom more anon. When George III, 
visited the College in 1778—having come 
fifty miles from Windsor in four and a half 
hours—he was iaformed that the clump of 
fir trees on St. Catharine’s Hill had been 
planted by the Gloucestershire Militia, in 
one day, during their last camp—a story 
which Wykehamists will find it hard to 

credit. Not less strange is it to hear t')t in 

1799, and again in 1811, the Commander-in- 

Chief acceded to a request from the Warden 

for a special order to the troops quartered at 

Winchester, that they should avoid St, 

Catherine’s Hill, the river, and the adjacent 

fields, which “‘ from time immemorial have 

been appropriated to the young men edu- 

cating at the College for the purposes of 

exercise, bathing, and recreation.” Alas! 

“ Hills” is now deserted by the boys, and 

cloven by a futile railway. And so we 

arrive at the present century, and the 

reminiscences of persons still living. 

But this book not only contains a store- 

house of interesting anecdotes: it also 

teaches an historical lesson, by unveiling the 

inner life of an old-world corporation. Con- 

cerning William of Wykeham’s aim in 

founding Winchester College, there can be 

little doubt. What he had primarily in 
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of seventy boys, ‘‘ pauperes et indigentes,”’ 
who should ultimately be trained in the 
sister College at Oxford to serve God in 
Church and State. In order to effect this 
object, it was necessary, according to the 
law and custom of those days, to constitute 
a corporation, which alone could execute his 
intentions after his death and for all time. 
Hence the creation of Warden and Fellows, 
who were in the original design as much 
trustees for the boys as is the present 
Governing Body, though their trust was not 
bare, but clothed with a pecuniary interest. 
In Wykeham’s statutes, which are now 
printed for the first time, their duties 
are defined, and their pecuniary interest 
is no less strictly limited. The Warden 
is to be nominated by New College; 
the Fellows are to be co-opted. All alike 
must be priests, which, of course, implied 
celibacy. They have to swear, ‘ad sancta 
Dei Evangelia,” that they will observe all 
and each of the statutes “‘ secundum planum, 
litteralem, et grammaticalem sensum.” 
Their fellowships are to be forfeited if they 
absent themselves from the College for more 
than a month in any one year, if they accept 
a living, or if they commit perjury. They 
are to receive a fixed allowance of money, 
of food, and of cloth; any surplus of the 
year’s rents and profits is to be laid up in 
the chest for the benefit of the College. 
It is expressly provided that the School- 
master and Usher shall not take from the 
boys or their parents any fee whatever, 
under any pretext. A sort of visitatorial 
jurisdiction is reserved to the Warden and 
two Fellows of New College, whose official 
title appears to have been ‘super- 
visores,” though they were commonly styled 
Posers. 

Let us now see how these statutes were 
obeyed. During the few years that re- 
mained of Wykeham’s life, the Fellows 
seem to have resigned, as a matter of course, 
on obtaining preferment. But as early as 
1406, when Cardinal Beaufort enjoined 
those who had livings to reside upon them, 
they sent one of their number to plead the 
excuse of a Papal Bull which never existed, 
and to bribe the episcopal registrar. Hence- 
forth this statute was broken with impunity ; 
and Warden Huntingford, in the present 
century, who happened to be also Bishop 
of Hereford, used to require candidates for 
ordination to come to him at Winchester 
from his remote diocese. Needless to add 
that, after the Reformation, the Fellows 
held themselves discharged from the con- 
dition of celibacy. A Winchester fellowship 
thus became a provision for life, with rights 
of patronage in addition. According to the 
statutes, the money stipend of a Fellow was 
£5 a year, which was raised in 1560 to 
£6 6s. What they actually received will 
probably never be made known; for— 
incredible as it may appear—no record of it 
was ever confided to the bursar’s accounts. 
Their dividends were derived mainly from 
tines on the periodical renewal of leases, and 
these fines are nowhere entered. Common 
report used to place the income of a Fellow 
at £600 a year, with as much more from a 
College living. The Warden perhaps 
received the value of four fellowships, as 


his original stipend was £20, four-fold that 





ofa Fellow. That he had an exceptionally 
good berth may be inferred from the fact 
that five Wardens of Winchester in succes- 
sion during the eighteenth century had 
previously been Wardens of New College— 
in whom, be it remembered, the duty of 
visitation was vested. Of nepotism proper 
there does not seem so much as might be 
anticipated, though in later years the election 
of a son of a former Fellow recurs not in- 
frequently. There is, however, one flagrant 
case, which endured for three generations. 
Harry Lee I. became Warden in 1763; 
when he died in 1789, his son, Harry 
Lee II., succeeded to the fellowship of 
the new Warden, which he held (with a 
brace of fat livings) until 1839 ; meanwhile 
his son, Harry Lee III., had been elected 
Fellow in 1827 and survived until 1880. It 
would be interesting to know how much 
this dynasty of Harry Lees drew from 
Wykeham’s chest during their continuous 
occupation of 117 years. Itis also worthy of 
note that, in Bishop Huntingford’s warden- 
ship, no less than three of the Fellows 
(including a nephew of Huntingford’s) held 
prebendal stalls in Huntingford’s cathedral 
church. 

We should not have cared to recite this 
discreditable story if there were not still more 
behind. These clergymen, in addition to 
violating Wykeham’s statutes in their own 
interest, violated them also to the detriment 
of the boys. Not only were the boys 
habitually half-starved (of which we find 
abundant evidence in these pages); but— 
will it be believed ?—the Headmaster and 
Usher were both allowed to exact consider- 
able fees from the parents during several 
centuries. We believe that this extortion 
did not cease until 1834, when Dr. Goddard 
(a retired Headmaster) provided an endow- 
ment of £25,000 for the purpose of meeting 
a payment which ought to have been 
discharged out of the corporate revenues. 
In defiance of the penalties for perjury, the 
Warden and Fellows seem to have broken 
every statute, except the convenient one that 
bound them to secrecy. Nor is this all. 
When the boys were driven into rebellion 
by Huntingford’s mismanagement, he ex- 
pelled thirty-seven of them in a batch (in- 
cluding a future bishop and three generals) ; 
and he gave as his reason, not that they had 
been disobedient, but that they had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of —perjury ! 
For the boys, too, had to swear to the 
statutes, though it is safe to affirm that 
they were never allowed to read them. 
When one thinks of these things, one recalls 
the malison that Charles Lamb imprecated 
on the author of certain practices at Christ’s 
Hospital “ five and thirty years ago.” 

If we have written strongly, it is because 
we feel strongly. Ourselves once recipients 
of Wykeham’s charity, it is out of loyalty to 
his memory that we would brand as they 
deserve those who thus perverted to their 
own profit his benevolent design. We thank 
the Bursar for having told the truth, with- 
out fear or favour; and we hope that the 
new Governing Body, despite the havoc 
they have wrought to the old fabric, may be 
encouraged by public opinion in their task 
of restoring the pristine glory of Domus 
Wiccamica. Jas. 8. Corroy. 





The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn. By 
William Sharp. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue difficulties of this work have been 
increased by the abundance of material at 
the writer’s disposal ; but there are few who 
will quarrel with Mr. Sharp for having 
emphasised the influence of Keats upon 
Severn, to the comparative exclusion of other 
interests in his life. Its middle period— 
described on p. v. as 1840-1860, and on 
p- Vii. as 1830-1860—could not have been 
adequately treated without a discursus upon 
contemporary art which Severn’s achieve- 
ments would scarcely justify; and the 
stirring record of his consulship at Rome— 
on p. v. said to have ended in 1870, and on 
p- 278 in 1872—when “the world was 
going mad and all dreams of civilisation 
were at an end,” belongs more properly to 
Italian history. There is matter here for 
extensive treatises ‘‘ that would, in all pro- 
bability, interest only a few specialists.” 

But apart from his devotion to Keats, 
Severn possessed a powerful and fascinating 
personality of his own. In youth, when 
“he had been popped unwittingly into 
slavery, and doomed to stab copper for 
seven long years,” he gave up every spare 
moment to the pursuit of painting, and 
— often “ without a fire, except that 
supplied by his own enthusiasm” — pro- 
duced a picture which won the gold medal 
at the Royal Academy, though it did n/, 
as Lord Houghton states (Memoir prefixed 
to the Aldine Keats, p. xxix.), ‘‘ entitle him 
to have his expenses paid for a visit to 
Italy and three years’ study there.” In the 
long hours beside Keats’s death-bed, ‘‘ he 
was fortunate enough,” as he puts it, 
‘never to lose his patience or his temper 
on the most trying topics’; and, as British 
Consul during the Italian struggle 
‘*he was a kind of prince in the foreign society 
of Rome. He went to and fro, always serene, 
always affable, invariably quick to see the best 
side of every question, to mediate between 
bitter opponents and in bristling disputes.” 

As an artist, Severn did not attain the 
first rank, but he was evidently regarded 
with respect by men of real taste among his 
contemporaries. His many portraits of 
Keats form a unique memorial of the poet ; 
and he gained the rare distinction of seeing 
one of his religious paintings hung in a 
Roman church. He was something of a 
musician, and also a voluminous writer. 
His style was graphic, but frequently in- 
accurate and diffuse; and Mr. Sharp’s 
extracts fully justify his unflattering esti- 
mate of Severn as an author. Still there is a 
certain weird charm in ‘‘ The Pale Bride.” 

The spirit of Keats at once overshadowed 
and illumined his whole life. They prob- 
ably met first in 1816, when Severn was 
still an engraver’s apprentice, aged twenty- 
two. The poet’s eyes had rested on him 
“like the hazel eyes of a wild gipsy- 
maid, set in the face of a young god;” and 
from that day he would “intrude his 
miniature self upon Keats’s superior society” 
whenever he could. Keats, for his part, was 
delighted to gain some knowledge of paint- 
ing and music, so that the friendship grew 
apace. Four years passed before Keats’s 
breakdown in health and his determination 
to visit Italy. Other friends were not at 
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hand, and Severn eagerly volunteered *° 
accompany him. Everyone was encouraging 
except his father, who strongly objected to 
what was certainly an act of quixotic 
devotion. 
“Tt was after midnight,” writes Severn, ‘‘ when 
I reached home, and I found my father sunk 
down with extreme grief in his armchair. At 
last, when my mother and sisters had finished 
packing my trunk, and the time had come for 
me to leave, my brother Tom and I tried to lift 
up the trunk, but it was beyond us, and so I 
asked my father for his help. He rose up in an 
apparent ion of madness, and swore that if 
without his touching it the trunk was never to 
be lifted at all, it should not be touched by him. 
This was a terrible change in his demeanour, 
for which I was quite unprepared. No time 
was to be lost, and so I proceeded upstairs to 
take farewell of my younger brother. My poor 
father, in his abstraction, stood in the doorway, 
and, as I attempted to him, struck me 
down to the ground. This made a tragic scene 
of it, for his love for me was unbounded ; 
indeed, his often-avowed delight in my com- 
pany, and my being his eldest son, conspired to 
make this blow like an act of madness. My 
dear mother interposed, as also my sister and 
friends, to protect me. Tom, then nineteen 
years old and strong, held my father against 
the door, but required assistance to do it 
effectually. With my dear home in this most 
melancholy plight I had to leave, and did leave 
with such agitation and trembling nerves that 
I was obliged to be supported for a few minutes. 
All this was long before daylight, and the 
gloom seemed to increase the horror attendant 
on my departure.” 

Thus tragically began the most impres- 
sive episode of Severn’s life. It is recorded 
fully in these pages, for the most part in 
his own words, and forms unquestionably 
the most valuable part of the work. Every- 
one who can recognise the beauty of good- 
ness or the magnetism of genius will read 
the story of perfect friendship with eagerness 
and uninterrupted pleasure. It is gratifying 
to learn further that Severn and Charles 
Brown, at any rate, were free from blame 
in the painful jealousies that arose among 
Keats’s friends about the writing of his 
Life. Where so many were authors of some 
consideration, the difficulties were perhaps 
inevitable. 

Finally, Zhe Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn is full of absorbing interest, and 
contains, moreover, some side-lights on the 
characters of the genial Charles Brown, of 
Gladstone, Wordsworth, Ruskin, Trelawny, 
and Browning’s ‘“‘ Waring.” The excellent 
reproductions of Severn’s drawings and the 
appendices increase the value of the book. 
Condensation, however, is injudicious when 
it admits no allusion to the death of Severn’s 
wife beyond a footnote; and references 
would have been rendered easier by the 
printing of dates in the headlines. Only 
occasionally has Mr. Sharp indulged in 
undue exuberance of language; and he has 
assuredly earned our deepest gratitude by 
his memoir of the artist and friend who 
(with all submission I would suggest) has 
left us his own best epitaph in the words : 


“Poor Keats has me ever by him, and shadows 
out the form of one solitary friend; he opens 
his eyes in great doubt and horror, but when 
they fall on me they close gently, open quietly 
and close again, till he sinks to sleep.” 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By 
David F. Schloss. (Williams & Norgate.) 


As a contributor to Mr. Charles Booth’s 
monumental work, Labour and Life of the 
People, as also to various periodicals of high 
standing, Mr. Schloss is well entitled to a 
hearing on industrial questions. The idea 
of his work appears to have been antici- 
pated by a French writer, M. A. Gibon, in 
a paper, ‘“‘des divers modes de rémunéra- 
tion du travail,’ read in May, 1890, before 
the Congrés des Sociétés Savantes (see 
p. 180); but the relation of a mere paper to 
a volume like the present one can at most 
be only that of a sketch toa finished picture, 
besides that M. Gibon’s paper would seem 
chiefly to deal with continental experiences. 
Mr. Schloss has—without ever running into 
excess or prolixity—brought together a vast 
number of important facts relating to his 
subject, and marshalled them with remark- 
able ability. It need hardly be said that 
his volume does not read as easily as a 
novel, yet—barring, perhaps, a table or 
two—it is not likely that any person inter- 
ested in the subject will leave a page 
unread, whether he agree with the author 
or not. 

After an introduction, Mr. Schloss deals, 
in eleven chapters, with the different kinds 
of wages, which he classes as time-wage, 
piece-wage, task-wage, progressive wages, 
collective task-wage, collective piece-wage, 
collective progressive wages, contract work, 
and co-operative work. The next four 
chapters treat of piece-wage foremanship 
and sub-contract, the objections entertained 
to the latter, and the interference of public 
authorities in regard to it. The whole 
remainder of the book deals in fourteen 
chapters with co-operation, profit sharing, 
and product sharing. 

The earlier half of the book (pp. 1-140)— 
t.e., that devoted to the subject of wages 
and subsidiarily of sub-contracts—appears to 
me the more valuable one. Mr. Schloss 
acutely points out that, while on the one 
hand “‘ time-wage very often has a recog- 
nised piece-basis, the remuneration received 
by the operative being fixed with a distinct 
relation, tacit or expressed, to the amount 
of the labour which he performs within the 
period in respect of which that remunera- 
tion is received”’; on the other hand, “ all 
forms of piece-wage virtually rest upon a 
time basis.” It follows that, so long as this 
is really the case, time-wages and piece- 
wages are but the two sides of one shield. 
Time-wages are good so long as a fair 
amount of work is done during the time; 
piece-wages are good so long as a fair 
amount of time is spent over the work. 
Mr. Schloss, indeed, very properly observes 
thatthere aremany kinds of work (of which he 
gives instances) ‘‘in which time-wage work 
is preferred by the employer.” He might 
have generalised his statement, and pointed 
out, as I had occasion to do forty years ago 
(The Master Engineers and their Workmen, 
p. 50), that time payments are ‘‘ universally 
adopted, the more responsible and delicate 
are the duties, and consequently the more 
upright must be the persons selected to 
fulfil them: ” that we do not pay the Prime 


Chancellor of the Exchequer for budgets so 
much a dozen. 

It is an important observation of Mr. 
Schloss that, ‘‘ in estimating the extent of 
the injurious pressure exercised by the 
method of piece-wage, it is necessary to 
take into account not alone purely physical 
over-exertion, but also mental strain and 
worry ” (p. 38). 

““We are far too prone,” he says further on 
(p- 39), ‘“‘to forget that working men have 
nerves as well as muscles, and that brain fatigue 
is by no means a monopoly of those to whom 
we ignorantly and arrogantly confine the desig- 
nation of ‘brain-workers.’ Nothing, as a 
matter of fact, can be more wearing to a man 
than to have to perform an operation demand- 
ing delicate and accurate adjustment ‘ against 
time.’ ” 

Nor are such cases confined to cases of 
piece-work. It is within my knowledge 
that a railway pointsman already receiving 
high wages at an important junction refused 
the offer of a further rise, and emigrated to 
Australia, simply because the strain of look- 
ing out for hundreds of trains a day was 
more than he could bear. 

In reference to sub-contracts, Mr. Schloss 
acutely observes that a method which is 
spoken of in terms of laudation by econo- 
mists and social reformers, such as Cairnes 
and Thornton, and by practical business 
men, such as Denny and Lord Brassey, is 
the same which, “ under the sinister appella- 
tion of the ‘sweating system,’ has recently 
aroused in an unparalleled manner the 
indignation of the public, and has formed 
the subject of inquiry on the part of a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords.” 
He has no difficulty in showing that the 
term ‘‘sweating system” is very variously 
applied. I believe it, indeed, to have grown 
up in the simplest way out of such cases as 
that described in Kingsley’s Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty, where six men with their 
‘sweater’ worked, no doubt streaming with 
perspiration, in one small room not more 
than six feet square, without chimney and 
without ventilation, in which the six also 
slept, paying each 2s. 6d. a week for lodging 
(three in a bed), and seldom earning more 
money than to pay for lodging and board. 
From tailoring or shirt making the term has 
been extended to the employment of middle- 
men in other trades, and at last w the 
taking of any undue profit from work. 
The term, in short, is not one capable of 
scientific application. 

With respect to profit-sharing, and to 
the —- opinions which have been ex- 
pressed of it by employers who have tried 
it, there is one very simple observation to 
be made. Since the workman’s share in 
the profit is independent of all control on 
his part, and depends entirely on the 
employer, the practice can never succeed 
except where there is absolute confidence in 
the employer—in his honesty, his resources, 
and his ability—on the part of the work- 
men; and this is more especially the case 
where the profit is capitalised or its pay- 
ment deferred for a less or greater period. 
No profit-sharing scheme, for instance, can 
be expected to succeed where an employer 
has been in conflict with his alae. 
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of profit-sharing, which is for the most part 
too delicate for investigation; and both 
successes and failures are alike almost 
devoid of scientific value, however im- 
portant ethically. Profit-sharing, in short, 
does not really represent an economical 
method, but a series of experiments, ad- 
mittedly most beneficial when they do 
succeed. 

In dealing with the subject of co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Schloss, while combating Miss 
Beatrice Potter’s theory that in an associa- 
tion for consumption there is no selling 


when a member buys a loaf from his 
store, yet practically comes to the 
same conclusion with her as against 


co-operation in production, by the workers 
becoming their own employers. For him 
the “immense significance” of industrial 
co-operation lies simply in “the fact that 
those by whom these co-operative enter- 
prises are conducted are working men.” 
His own ideal seems to be what may be 
termed co-operation in labour only—the 
employer entering 


‘*into a contract with a co-operative body, self- 
elected and self-governed, for the sale to him 
of so much work for so much money. To this 
co-operative group will, of course, be conceded 
no right whatever to have any, even the smullest, 
voice in settling the financial details of the 
business—such as the purchase of the raw 
materials, the determination of the manner in 
which these materials are to be worked up, or 
their sale in the finished state. On the other 
hand, within their own province, that is to say 
in all that concerns the organisation of their 
own labour, the co-operative employés will 
possess the most absolute discretion, the only 
right claimed by the employer being the right 
to receive in full the results for which he has 
agreed to pay.” 


But, surely, if it be good that labour 
should be harmonised and self-controlled, 
it must be good that production, of 
which labour is the aim, should be har- 
monised and self-controlled also. The 
capacity for directing the carrying-out of a 
labour-contract successfully and remunera- 
tively is, perhaps, even greater than that 
required for carrying out the whole under- 
taking of which that contract is an element, 
since of all machines the most difficult to 
manage is your human machine with a will 
in it, and your successful labour-contractor 
is not likely always to remain such only. 
Again, to mention only one detail, in the 
settling of which Mr. Schloss would exclude 
the workers from ‘‘ even the smallest voice,” 
the purchase of the raw material, this is 
a matter which sometimes vitally concerns 
them—e.g., through the danger to life 
arising through the use of materials pro- 
ceeding from animals which have died of 
anthrax or other contagious diseases—and 
on which at all times their opinion is most 
valuable, since no one. can estimate so 


thoroughly the quality of a material as he | 


who works on it or works it up. Such an 
ideal, therefore, as that of Mr. Schloss 
remains insufficient and unsatisfactory. It 
may be fully admitted that co-operative 
production directed by the workers has not 
succeeded hitherto, but it does not follow 
that it never will; and there are many indi- 
cations that the workers are slowly acquir- 
ing the moral and intellectual capacity, the 


experience and the command of capital, 
which are needed for the purpose. 

In the meanwhile, careful economic 
studies like those of Mr. Schloss are ex- 
tremely valuable—perhaps even more so to 
the working man than to the employer or 
the philanthropist. 

Joun M. Luptow. 








A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers. 
By Lewis Campbell. (Percival.) 


In preparing this little treatise Prof. 
Campbell had no intention, as he informs us, 
of rivalling such works as Haigh’s Attic 
Theatre or A. Miiller’s Bithnenalterthimer. 
His hope has rather been (to use his own 
words) that by ‘‘ recording impressions made 
upon himself by somewhat close and long 
continued study of the originals, he might 
assist the reader of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, whether in Greek or English, 
to enter more completely into the spirit and 
intention of their works.” This hope, we 
may say at the outset, has been very fully 
realised, in spite of the difficulties that 
always beset an attempt to put into popular 
language a subject whose technicalities 
almost necessitate special knowledge on the 
part of the learner as well as the teacher. 
If every now and then Prof. Campbell 
seems to be undecided as to whether he 
is addressing the instructed few or the 
uninstructed many, the general impression 
left on this critic’s mind after perusal of the 
‘‘Guide” is one of singular lucidity and 
directness as regards the language employed. 
And while those who have never learnt or, 
having learnt, have forgotten their Greek are 
thus excellently provided for, no classical 
student can read these pages without gaining 
much from the author’s clever suggestions 
and interesting analyses. Prof. Campbell 
has the art (alas! so rare) of wearing his 
learning lightly, and displays on several 
occasions that sense of humour which by no 
means always goes with ripe scholarship. 
Thus from first to last his book is pleasant 
reading; and considering the widespread 
interest which has been aroused during 
recent years by the performance of Greek 
plays both in the original and in English, 
one may confidently predict that it will 
prove a success. 

After a stimulating discussion of the 
question ‘‘ What is Tragedy?” in the 
course of which Aristotle’s famous defini- 
tion is carefully explained and in the main 
accepted as satisfactory, the author pro- 
ceeds to draw certain obvious distinctions 
between its ancient and modern forms, and 
next devotes a chapter to its origin and 
growth. So far he is on well-tredden 
ground, and there is nothing particularly 
novel in what he finds to say; but his 
remarks on the ‘ Subjects of Greek Tra- 
gedy,” which follow the above, are original, 
and have an independent value of their own. 
Prof. Campbell is devds dpiferPar—a “ dab” 
at defining, if we may be excused the ex- 
pression—and in this section of his work he 
is congenially employed. He starts with a 
classification of the fables as (1) Super- 





human and (2) Heroic, and then subdivides 
the latter into (1) Legends connected with 
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great cities, (2) Panhellenic legends, and 
(3) Fables having no apparent national or 
political significance. We cannot of course 
follow him into all the ramifications of these 
sub-divisions ; but in dealing with the 
first head he is careful to point out 
that “the myths and legends of purely 
Attic origin and bearing form but a 
trifling proportion of the number,” whereas 
Argos and Thebes furnished plots for some 
eighty or ninety dramas, the reason being 
that theatrical conventions had crystallised 
before Athens had completely grasped the 
fact of her own supremacy. Of Pan- 
hellenic legends, he specifies those con- 
nected with (1) The Trojan Expedition, 
(2) The Voyage of the Argonauts, and (3) 
The Calydonian Hunt, the first of which 
sub-heads might, of course, be indefinitely 
broken up again. A list of miscellaneous 
subjects “‘ taken from uncertain sources and 
slightly, if at all, connected with the great 
interests hitherto considered” brings the 
chapter to a close. 

In treating of the ‘‘ Conditions of Repre- 
sentation,” Prof. Campbell shows himself 
alive to the questions which have been 
recently raised by Dr. Dirpfeld and others 
with regard to the structural arrangements of 
the Greek theatre. These difficulties are not 
yet fully solved; and pending the decision of 
those who dig, the author contents himself 
with offering provisionally a few remarks 
upon the new theory “‘ which,” as he says, 
‘even if ultimately invalidated, cannot fail 
to modify existing notions” based mainly 
upon the canons of Vitruvius. 

Among much that is interesting in the 
later contents of the book we can only here 
allude to the chapter dealing with ‘‘ The 
Fragments of Lost Plays” (of which several 
samples are given in excellent verse trans- 
lations), and another containing an attempt 
to show, by way of illustration, how the story 
of Cambyses might be arranged for repre- 
sentation as an Atheniandrama. Nor must 
we forget the lecture with which the volume 
concludes on “How to enjoy Greek 
Tragedy.” In this Prof. Campbell, after 
proving what pleasure can be derived from 
translations and dramatic reading, sym- 
pathetically reviews the various performances 
of Greek dramas in this country and else- 
where, since Prof. Fleeming Jenkin led the 
way at Edinburgh with the “Frogs” of 
Aristophanes in 1873, and expresses himself 
as being in favour of employing English 
rather than Greek for the medium of such 
productions. On the whole, one is inclined to 
believe that the balance of opinion is against 
him on this point, but he supports his view 
by some undeniably powerful arguments. 
Whether acted in Greek or English, how- 
ever, these performances cannot fail to have 
an elevating effect upon the national taste, 
corrupted as it has been, by the excessive 
scenic display and the triviality of style and 
subject so characteristic of the theatre of 
to-day, but so wholly alien to the Attic 
stage. 

H. F. Witsoy. 
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A Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters, with 
Explanatory Notes and Historical Com- 
ments. By C. S. Latham. Edited by 
G. R. Carpenter. With Preface by C. E. 
Norton. 
& Co. ; London : Edward Arnold.) 


A PATHETIC 
Latham’s book. It was composed, as Mr. 
Norton tells us in a sympathetic preface, 
after the author had been suddenly stricken 
down by paralysis in the flush of youth and 
health. The work was undertaken in com- 
petition for the prize offered by the 
American Dante Society for the best trans- 
lation of Dante’s letters with historical 
comments. The author died before the 
decision of the committee awarding him the 
prize could be made known to him. It is 
only fair to add that the work was never 
really completed. The vital question as to 
the authenticity of the various letters was 
practically left untouched by Mr. Latham, 
though doubtless it had been his intention 
to deal with it fully. This omission has 
been to some extent supplied by Mr. Car- 
penter in an Appendix to the volume. 

Though we are not so informed, it is 
evident that the text from which the trans- 
lation is made is that printed by Fraticelli 
in vol. iii. of his edition of the minor works 
of Dante. It is to be regretted that Frati- 
celli’s text was followed in preference to 
that of Giuliani, which, though far from 
being definitive, is without question the 
most satisfactory yet published. 

A critical edition of the letters has been 
promised us by the Societa Dantesca Italiana. 
Until this has appeared, it is idle to attempt 
to discuss the Latin text, the means at 
present available being wholly inadequate 
for the purpose. It is manifest, therefore, 
that this translation cannot be accepted as 
final. Apart from the fact, however, that 
it is based upon an imperfect text of the 
original, it may be regarded, on the whole, 
asa very successful version. We are in- 
clined to take exception to the constant use 
of “ye” for “you,” which occasionally has 
a very clumsy effect, and mars what is 
otherwise for the most part vigorous and 
rhythmical English. Considering how 
crabbed and involved the Latin generally is, 
the task of the translator was by no means 
an easy one. He has succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in producing a rendering which is at 
once faithful and readable —no small 
achievement under the circumstances. 
Singularly enough, among the least success- 
ful translations is that of the famous (and 
probably spurious) letter ‘‘ Amico Floren- 
tino,” at the close of which Dante rejects 
with scorn the humiliating proposals made 
to him for his return to Florence— 

“They knew thee not who thought that thou 
could’st dwell 
Where Beatrice dwelt, disgraced in all men’s 


eyes. 
Not — the soul to pass unscathed through 
e 


And stand with Beatrice, pure, in Paradise ! ” 

As a specimen of the translator at his best, 
we may mention his version of the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the letter addressed by 
Dante to the Italian Cardinals, in which he 
beseeches them to elect an Italian Pope. 
If the language is somewhat involved, we 


may remark that that is the defect of the | of interesting matter. The most important 
| original, a defect which no translation with | are those on the Conti Guidi, the Malaspina, 
| any claims to fidelity can altogether remove. | and the Scaligeri (in illustration of Letters 
It would be easy to paraphrase or recast | II., III., and XI.), in which the questions 


interest attaches to Mr. 


(New York: Houghton, Mifflin | Dante’s language, so as to produce a suc- 


, cession of smooth periods in English ; but 
that is not the translator’s business. It 
/must be admitted that Dante’s Latin style 
| was anything but good. He had none of 
| the grace and purity of diction which dis- 
| tinguishes the Latinity of Petrarca. Familiar 
| as he was with the works of some of the 
| greatest masters of classical Latin prose, 
| Dante, unlike Petrarca, never seems to 
have been influenced by them in the matter 
| of style in his own Latin writings. Hence, 
| as we have already remarked, no small 
| credit is due to the translator of the Zpistolae 
| for having so successfully converted Dante’s 
_barbarous Latin into good, if not always 
elegant, English. 

| Itis not easy in every instance to ascer- 
tain the exact meaning of the original. 
|'There is a difficult passage in Letter V. 
which has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the reading is not certain. 
Dante says: “Titan exorietur pacificus, et 
justitia, sine Sole, quasi ad. heliotropium 
hebetata, cum primum jubar ille vibraverit, 
revirescet.” Mr. Latham translates: ‘‘ Titan 
shall arise pacific, and justice, which had 
languished without sunshine at the end of 
the winter’s solstice, shall grow green once 
more, when first he darts forth his splen- 
dour.” It is doubtful, however, whether 
heliotropium can bear the meaning here 
assigned to it of “‘ winter-solstice,” although 
that seems to have been the interpretation 
of the old translation attributed to Marsilio 
Ficino. Fraticelli translates heliotropium by 
jior @ eiiotropio, taking it to be the plant 
heliotrope. If this be correct, for quasi ad 
we must read quasi ut (with Guiliani), or 
quasi ac (with Mr. Lowell). Witte objects 
that the plant heliotrope was hardly known 
in Dante’s time; but this appears to be a 
mere assertion, for the plant was frequently 
mentioned by medieval writers, who got 
their knowledge of it doubtless either from 
Pliny or from the familiar story of the 
metamorphosis of Clytié by Apollo into a 
heliotrope plant. (Cf. Ovid, Dletam. iv., 
256 ff.) 

It is possible, however, that Dante is here 
referring to the well known (legendary) 
property of the precious stone of that name, 
which, when placed in water, had the power 
of altering or dimming the reflection of the 
sun. Cf. the following passage from the 
Lapidaire de Berne (in Pannier’s ‘‘ Lapidaires 
francais du moyen age,” p. 137): 

** Une pierre qui fait merveilles, 

Onques n’oistes les pareilles, 

Hat nom elyotropia : 

Vertu et force trop i hat. 
Qui le met en l’aigue, si change 
Le solel en color estrange, 
Puis aprés fait l’aigue bolir, 

Et movoir et en haut saillir.’’ (vv. 941 ff.) 
The meaning of “quasi ad heliotropium 
| hebetata”’ in that case would be ‘‘ as it were 
| dimmed by the heliotrope.” 

The ‘‘ notes and comments” form by no 
means the least valuable portion of this 
volume. The latter consist of a series of 





| as to the identity of the several persons con- 
| cerned are discussed at considerable length. 
| In the essay on the Conti Guidi, Mr. Latham 
| disposes of yet another of the picturesque 
legends which abound in the pages of the 
old commentators on Dante. It appears 
that the romantic story of the betrothal of 
Guidoguerra and the good Gualdrada, 
which is told so circumstantially by Ben- 
venuto da Imola and Boccaccio, must be 
rejected as altogether apocryphal. 

The difficult question as to the identity of 
the Conte Alessandro da Romena, whose 
lofty character and ‘‘mind in love with 
virtue and at enmity with vice ” are extolled 
in the letter to the Conti Guidi, with the 
Conte Alessandro mentioned in Jf, xxx. as 
having, with his brothers, instigated Maestro 
Adamo to falsify the Florentine gold florin, 
is fully discussed in the same essay. After 
a careful review of the facts, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that they were one 
and the same person. For this reason, if 
for no other, in spite of the opinion of 
Witte, Giuliani, and others, it is equally 
impossible to accept as the composition of 
Dante the letter to the Conti Guidi in which 
Alessandro is so eloquently praised. 

We have already more than once had 
occasion to express doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of several of the letters included in 
this volume. It may perhaps be as well, 
therefore, to give in this connexion a brief 
summary of the whole question as to the 
authenticity of the letters attributed to 
Dante. These are fourteen in number. 
Three, however—those addressed to Mar- 
garet of Brabant — are  unhesitatingly 
rejected by modern authorities. Of the 
remaining eleven, that written to Guido da 
Polenta, which exists in an Italian version 
only, is likewise almost unanimously con- 
demned by recent critics. Fraticelli, how- 
ever, admits it in his edition, and it is for 
that reason apparently included in the 
present volume. Of the rest, only three 
appear to be above suspicion, those, namely, 
mentioned by Villani as having been 
addressed respectively to the Florentine 
Government (Letter VI. in this collection), to 
the Emperor Henry VII. (Letter VII.), and 
to the Italian Cardinals (Letter 1X.). 

With regard to even these Renier hints 
(Giornale Storico, iii. 115), that the very 
fact of three such letters having been 
specifically mentioned by Villani may have 
suggested the fabrication of them to some 
enterprising humanist. It will be remarked 
that among the doubtful letters is included 
the lengthy epistle to Can Grande della 
Scala (Letter XI.), which has usually been 
regarded as an almost indispensable aid to 
a right understanding of the Divina Com- 
media, Giuliani argues strongly in favour 
of its authenticity; but there are un- 
doubtedly several grave difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance, which have not yet 
been satisfactorily disposed of. In the 
discussion of this question, it frequently 
happens that critics adduce passages and 
phrases from authentic works of Dante as 








essays appended to the letters, and are full 


proofs of the genuineness of compositions 
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in which similar expressions occur. They 
are apt to forget that all such arguments 
are two-edged. Clever and unscrupulous 
literary forgers, like Gian Mario Filelfo, for 
instance, whose impudent impostures have 
been well exposed by Dr. Moore (Dante and 
his Early Biographers, pp. 94 ff), were not 
likely to neglect so obvious an expedient as 
the introduction of Dantesque phraseology 
into their fabrications, so as to give them the 
necessary colorito dantesco. There can be no 
definite settlement of the question as to which 
letters Dante did write and which he did not, 
until some competent critic has made a 
careful examination of the MSS. at Rome and 
Florence in which the letters are contained. 
Unfortunately there are strong reasons for 
suspecting the authority of these MSS. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that in el pw 
paration of the critical edition promised by 
the Societi Dantesca Italiana the supreme 
importance of this point will not be ignored. 

The editor of this volume has performed 
a somewhat delicate task with judgment 
and ability. Besides the appendix already 
referred to, he has supplied a number of 
supplementary footnotes, chiefly references, 
which add considerably to the value and 
usefulness of the work. In correction of 
a note on p. 170 (for which the editor is not 
responsible), we may point out that Henry 
of Luxemburg did not die in April, 1313, 
as is there stated, but in August of the 
same year; his death, which took place at 
Buonconvento, near Siena, being due to a 
malarious fever contracted during the 
“deadly Tuscan summer.” We have 
noticed one or two errors in the appendix. 
Francesco Filelfo’s son is spoken of (p. 271) 
as Giovan Maria (sic) Filelfo; and we are 
twice (pp. 278, 279) referred to Giuliani’s 
‘‘Opere minore (sic) di Dante,” instead of 
the ‘‘Opere Latine”; the mistake, ‘‘ Opere 
minore,’ occurs again on p. 273. 

We are now in possession of English 
translations, more or less satisfactory, of all 
Dante’s important prose works, Latin and 
Italian. Our thanks are due to the Council 
of the American Dante Society for the 
encouragement they gave to the present 
enterprise. The volume, which will be 
welcomed by all students of Dante, forms 
a worthy memento of the labours of one 
who, in the last years of his life, during 
a period of almost constant physical suffer- 
ing, laid to heart the noble words (attributed 
to Dante) which he himself has translated : 


** Although the bitterness of woe weighs upon 
us, for the loss of the bodily parts, if we con- 
sider the intellectual parts that remain, surely 
the light of a sweet consolation will arise before 
the eyes of the mind” (Xpist. ii. 2). 


?aGET ToYNBEE. 








NEW NOVELS, 

Nevermore. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
vols. (Macmillans.) 

That Stick. By Charlotte M. Yonge. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

One Woman’s Way. By Edmund Pendleton, 
(Appleton. ) 

Golden Face. By 
(Trischler.) 


In 3 


Bertram Mitford. 


Pambaniso. By Thomas Ross Beattie. 


(Sampson Low.) 
In the Midst of Life. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Muckle Jock and other Stories. 


By Ambrose Bierce. 


By Malcolm 


McLennan. (Macmillans.) 
Tales of the Heather. By Emma Rose 
Mackenzie. (Inverness: Mackenzie. ) 


Nevermore is perhaps the best story of the 
Rolf Boldrewood series, regarded simply as 
a story and from the standpoint of plot 
interest. But otherwise it suffers somewhat 
from its very excellence. It is not an 
exceptionally good picture of Australian 
life a few years ago. The men—and still 
more the women—who figure in it seem 
bent, not so much on living easily and in 
moral undress on what, pace Emerson, is 
much more deserving of the title of ‘the 
great sloven continent” than America, as 
on playing their parts in the tragic drama of 
Lance Trevanion. For once, too, this least 
tricky of present day writers has resorted 
to one of the most familiar of stage devices 
—the strong physical resemblance between 
the hero of the story and the villain who 
happens also to be his father’s illegitimate 
son. When all these deductions are made, 
however, Nevermore must be allowed to be 
one of the best novels of the period. It is 
quite as ‘‘ strong” in point of character and 
incident as even the finest of Mr. Baring 
Gould’s stories, and there is not even a 
suspicion of mere strenuosity about it. In 
addition, the canvas in Nevermore is not too 
filled with figures. Lance Trevanion, his 
sinister double Lawrence Trevanna, Kate 
and Jessie, the evil and the good genius of 
the Lawless family, and the marvellous (but 
not too marvellous) police officer—these are 
really all the prominent characters in the 
book, and not one of them can be said to 
obtain an excess of attention from the author. 
There is, however, one weak personality, 
that of Estelle Chaloner. She, as being 
bound up with Lance Trevanion’s early life 
in England, ought to have been the con- 
necting link between the old country and 
Australia; whereas, even in point of sheer 
womanliness, she has to yield to the other- 
wise secondary Tess Lawless. Lance, as a 
man pursued by the relentless Aeschylean 
Fates, is a very fine study in tragedy. His 
life as a convict unjustly convicted recalls, 
and is not in the slightest degree inferior to, 
certain of the best and best-known passages 
in Charles Reade. 


That Stick is not only a pleasant, well- 
told, healthy story, but it is a careful study 
of a numberof characters, who hererecall Mr. 
Norris’s and there Annie Swan’s, and are, 
in fact, all Miss Yonge’s own. ‘“ That Stick,” 
as may easily be conjectured, is a very 
good, honest man who, having unexpectedly 
attained position, proceeds to share it with 
the plain governess who has so long had 

ession of his affections. They lead the 

ife of Darby and Joan rather than of Lord 

and Lady Burleigh, and have their troubles, 
more especially with his voy age and 
selfish relatives. They have one ad- 
venture—the spiriting away of their child. 
The main purpose of this book is to show 
the influence for good that can be exercised 








by characters of the type of the patient 
Mary and her almost too-well-intentioned 
husband upon morally inferior though not 
utterly bad natures. This purpose, it may 
at least be said, is successfully accomplished. 
It need not be added that there is an abun- 
dance of clericalised society in That Stick, 
and that its members talk somewhat 
learnedly. Altogether this is one of the best 
of the not purely historical novels that Miss 
Yonge has published. 


‘Tt seems to me,” says Roger Peyton to 
Agatha Floyd, on meeting her for the second 
time, “that we are prone to exaggerate 
the necessity of self-immolation. It is an 
open question whether, since we were not 
consulted as to our implication in the process 
called living, we are not justified in seeking 
reasonable redress from its disappointment 
in its resources.”” There are far too many 
appalling Americanisms, both of thought 
and of language, like this in One Woman's 
Way. At his best, indeed, Mr. Pendleton 
out-Jameses Mr. Henry James. The 
ordinary Philistine mind, too, which is 
— a better judge of affairs of the 

eart than any other, will get tired of 
Agatha’s endless ‘‘ considerations,” reflec- 
tions, and self-analysis, which result in her 
corny | Roger Peyton when he is little 
better than the wreck of a man. One 
Woman's Way, however, is a really mar- 
vellous exhibition of modern American or 
rather Bostonian ultra-culture. When one is 
tired of it, and of “a quaintness that is an 
excellent substitute for wit—a blushing, 
laughing acknowledgment of lack of 
sprightliness, a deprecating way of dis- 
claiming cleverness ’’—one can always fall 
back on Agatha’s unfortunate, reckless, yet 
very human father, who, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been a superior 
Captain Costigan. 


Golden Face is an average story of the 
kind that Mr. Milford seems to have a 
special faculty for producing. It differs 
from its predecessors chiefly in this, that the 
scene is faid not in the South Africa of to- 
day, but in the Wild West of some time 
ago, when it was only too easy to meet 
the Sioux on the war path. Golden Face is 
quite as exciting as most stories from the 
same pen, although it has, perhaps, more of 
a ‘ manufactured ” look. Colonel Vipan, or 
Vallance, is a trifle too hard in nature for a 
first-class hero, and the revenge which he 
takes at the end of the volume is positively 
ungentlemanly for a man who is nothing if 
not a gentleman. Undeniably, the wilder 
scenes in the book are sketched with great 
power, and several of the characters in it— 
in particular Colonel Vipan’s ‘ pardner,” 
Smokestack Bill—are admirably pourtrayed. 
Altogether, there has been published nothing 
better in the shape of a novel dealing with 
Red Indian life than Golden Face since the 
days of Mayne Reid. 

Pambaniso would have been more success- 
ful as a story if there had been more 
romance in it, and less historical and socio- 
logical information. Pambaniso may be a 
hero as Kaffirs are or have been. He 1s 
quite equal to any number of treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, and is by no means 
a monogamist. He is also, however, quite 
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capable of doing savagely chivalrous things, 
such as running away with—and marryin 
—maidens in distress. Further, Pambaniso 
contains a great deal that is interesting 
about the murderous and licentious rites of 
Kaffirland, and altogether it will be found 
a useful book by the scientific student of 
anthropology. 


In In the Midst of Life we have quite an 
American Wiertz Gallery. Mr. Bierce’s 
‘‘ tales of soldiers and civilians,” to quote 
the alternative title of his book, end badly 
with the exception of the last, which is as 
much out of place here as a laughing child 
in a Golgotha, no doubt for the good reason 
that their author’s whole philosophy is that 
in the midst of life we are in death. Who- 
ever wishes “strength” will find it here 
even to a Kipling extent, more especially in 
those of the stories which deal with some 
of the minor agonies of the Civil War. 
‘A Son of the Gods,” ‘ A Rough Tussle,” 
and “‘ The Affair at Coulter’s Notch” ought 
to be especially welcome to all who delight 
to sup on horrors. ‘There is too much 
straining after painfully comic effect in 
“‘ Parker Adderson, Philosopher,” but there 
is no doubt whatever as to the almost over- 
powering cleverness of it, and especially of 
its close. Mr. Bierce’s soldiers are evidently 
drawn from the life; his civilians are only 
so to a limited extent. 


Messrs. Macmillan have done well in 
reprinting a selection of stories published 
twenty years ago, in two series, by the 
late Malcolm McLennan under the title 
of Peasant Life in the North. Some of 
these, in particular ‘‘ Widow Macraw,” 
“Jamphlin Jamie,” and above all “ The 
Dandy Drainer,” are stronger, more patient, 
more life-like stories illustrative of Scotch 
humble life, with its sorrows and sins, than 
any that have been written by authors of 
more recent date, and of greater gifts of 
style than Mr. McLennan. 


Miss Mackenzie’s thin but well-packed 
little volume, to which she has given the 
title of Zales of the Heather, naturally recalls 
some similar performances by the Ettrick 


Shepherd, and still more Wilson’s Zales of | 


the Borders. She has not, however, the 
graphic power of Hogg, and still less of 
Wilson, when that unequal writer is at 
his best. Unquestionably, however, she has 
made a good selection from the materials 
legendary, historical, and half-legendary 
half-historical, which she has found to her 
hand in the Highlands. If not the best 
volume of the kind in point of literary 
execution that we have read, it is the 
most comprehensive. The style is old- 
fashioned ; an imitation of Sir Walter Scott 
Is suggested by such a sentence as the 
ne which is as neat as any in the 
ook :— 


“The owner, Mr. Cuthbert, was a wealthy 
and highly-respected townsman, a bailie to 
boot, and though the shop was low-ceilinged 
and badly-lighted, it contained a valuable and 
extensive stock of rich silks and brocades, fine 
broadcloths of the bright shades of colour then 
affected by the beaux of the day, satins, velvets, 
and costly ribbons, fine laces from Ireland, 
finer damasks from Holland, delicate laces from 


France, and all the other materials which went 
to constitute the stock of a wealthy merchant 
two hundred years ago.” 

Wittiam Wattace. 








TWO BOOKS OF CONTINENTAL 
TRAVEL, 


The Country of the Vosges. By Henry W. Wolff. 
(Longmans.) This is an interesting book, full 
of curious and valuable information. We 
fancy that — have no great attraction for 
Mr. Wolff, but no one can write on Alsace and 
Lorraine without touching on burning ques- 
tions. The author’s views are temperate and 
unbiassed. Quoting Mr. Freeman, he says the 
German government may be “ better,” but 
the French is ‘‘more attractive’ to the 
governed. Except in Metz and Miilhausen, 
whose trade with France has been injured by 
annexation, the lingering regret for French 
rule seems purely sentimental. 


‘* To hear Alsatians protest in the broadest (terman, 
‘We are French;’ to listen to their glorifying 
French superiority over German — it is all so 
palpably put on.” 

Metz is now only known as a fortified town ; it 
was once far otherwise. There was an old 
saying in Germany—‘‘ If I possessed a Frank- 
fort I should spend it at Metz.” Since this 
ancient town has ceased to be French she 
has ceased to be prosperous. No such fate 
has befallen the trade of Miilhausen, but its 
merchants (not its working classes) cherish a 
‘‘cupboard love’’ for the French connexion. 
As regards the languages spoken in Alsace and 
Lorraine, the division between French and 
German is altogether capricious, 


‘* The boundary between the two languages twists 
aboutatacute angles andin sharp curves, and with an 
utter absence of anything like a neutral compound 
zone. You bid good-bye in a hamlet where 
nothing is spoken but French, and a mile further 
are given a welcome in broad German.”’ 


If in point of language the two rivals are 
equally matched, there is no comparison 
between them when you enter the region cf 
folk-lore and custom. Then you stand on firm 
Teutonic ground. Of some forty or fifty 
children’s games played in Alsace, there is but 
one known to be of French origin and requiring 
the use of French words; and that character- 
istically, say the Germans, bears the title 
Diabie vient. Alsace has been described as 
‘le pays admirable, mais malheureusement 
placé entre le marteau dela France et l’enclume 
de Allemagne.” Unhappy in their political 
surroundings, the Alsatians and their neigh- 
bours of Lorraine are happy in every other. 
Theirs is a land of plenty. ‘Das herrliche 
Elsass,” broke forth enthusiastic Goethe, and 
Pope Leo IX. owned himself proud of having 
been born “in dulcis Elisatii finibus.” The 
mineral and industrial wealth of Alsace is enor- 
mous. Of the 5,100,000 spindles turning in the 
German Empire, no fewer than 2,100,000 are in 
| Alsace alone. Thirty-two per cent. of the pro 
| vincial population are engaged in manufactures. 
| Although Alsace is the largest wine-producing 
'country in Germany, yet she does not pro- 
duce enough wine to cover her own wants, but 
| has to import in addition. 








troublesome only inthe having. And that stage 
the geese are never allowed to reach. Alsace isa 
land of small cultivators—especially in viticul- 
ture—hence its agricultural prosperity. A vine- 
yard of two and a half acres is considered a large 
property fora family. Holdings of two-fifths 
of an acre are not uncommon. Dr. Guyot states 
that the peasant can produce a hectolitre of wine 
at a cost to himself of seven or eight francs ; 
he sells it at fifteen francs. But Mr. Wolff's 
information is by no means restricted to 
political and economical questions. His pages 
teem with allusions to legendary and 
antiquarian lore. The limits of our space for- 
bid our entering this attractive field. Suffice it 
to say that the book can be highly recommended 
to all who take an interest in the historic lands 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 

A Year in Portugal, 1889-1890, By George 
Bailey Loring, M.D., United States Minister 
in Lisbon. (Putnam’s Sons.) In a work 
written by one holding the position of ambas- 
sador, and having thereby access to fuller 
means of information than fall to the lot of 
unofficial persons, we expect to find proofs of 
the latest and most accurate knowledge. It 
the reader look for such in this work he will 
be sorely disappointed. The only statistics 
referred to in detail in tliis volume are those 
of 1882. In an appendix we read ‘“ the 
financial condition of Portugal is variously 
stated,” but no attempt is made to show which 
of these various statements is correct. The 
author mentions with pride that he has held 
the position of Agricultural Commissioner in the 
United States, and he frequently alludes to his 
taste for agriculture; yet he gives as a proof 
of the fertility of Portugal a yield ‘‘ of wheat 
from five to ten bushels per acre, and rye in 
about the same proportion”! On p. 65 
Portugal is spoken of as having been ‘ the 
most powerful empire in the world, and Lisbon 
the richest and busiest emporium in Europe.” 
A strange lack of political insight is shown in 
the remark on the value of Portuguese bonds, 
p-. 198; and by the assertion, p. 187, ‘‘Her 
present repose is impressive,”’ ¢t sey. There is 
not a single sentence in the whole book which 
gives us any such information as we should 
expect to have been within easy reach of one 
in Dr. Loring’s position. In place of this we 
have elaborate descriptions, in the style of 
guide-books and of newspaper reporting, of the 
several royal palaces, monasteries, churches, 
villas, and country houses around Cintra and 
Lisbon. The writer never crossed the Tagus to 
the south, nor advanced farther than Coimbra 
to the north. We have long accounts of the 
author’s official reception by Dom Luis, 
verbatim reports of his speech to the King, of 
the royal answer, and of the comments of a 
Lisbon newspaper thereupon; of the funeral 
ceremonies of Dom Luis, of those of the corona- 
tion of his successor, Dom Carlos, of various 
receptions and dinners. And mixed with all 
these is a confused mass of guide-book history 
and learning, with constant repetition. From 
March 3 to April 4 Dr. Loring and his family 
take a trip by sea to Gibraltar, Naples, Rome, 
Tangiers, Cadiz, Seville, and back by way of 
Badajoz. Rome is seen in three days, some- 
what in this fashion: ‘‘ In the daytime I took 


Every man, woman, | the restaurants, my wife went through the 


or child in Alsace drinks about ninety quarts | churches, and the boy walked the gulleries. 
of wine per head per year. This in no way | We all met in the evening and compared notes.” 


interferes with the consumption of beer and 
spirits, even more beer being drunk than wine. 
| Alsace is a paradise for good cheer, for is not 
| Strasburg the home and birthplace of those 
| delicious pdtés de foie gras, which, as Brillat 
| Savarin puts it, excite ‘‘le feu du desir, l’extase 
de la jouissance, le répos parfait de la béati- 
tude.” Mr. Wolff defends the goose-fattener 
from the charge of cruelty. Biliousness, he 
‘reminds us, is pleasurable in the getting, and 


| 


| 








On his return to Lisbon our author finds there 
an alter eyo, a Mrs. Harris, named Chester ; and 
to him he recounts most of the matter contained 
in the earlier part of the book, with additional 
confusion. This reaches its climax at the close 
of the historical sketch on p. 274-5-6. There 
we read, first : 

*‘On the 15th of November, 1853, the Queen 
Dona Maria II. died suddenly.’’ Next, ‘On the 
death of the Queen, which occurred in November, 
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1851, Dom Fernando became regent, in which 
position he continued until 1855, when his son, 
Dom Pedro V., became of age, and assumed the 
reins of government—who, with his young Queen, 
Estaphania, died after a short reign, as I hve said, 
in 1851" ! 

There is a like confusion in architectural terms 
and materials, and mis-spelling of well-known 
names throughout. What, for instance, can 
jald-antique mean, and ‘‘ Genesche, the ruling 
god of India”? The only good descriptions 
are those of Cadiz and Seville. This book may 
be of interest to Americans at home, in showing 
them what sort of life their diplomatists live 
in Europe, and as « record of Court ceremonies. 
For information on Portugal it is of singularly 
little value. 


Tur Clarendon Press will publish very shortly 
the first volume of a History of the New 
World called America, by Mr. E. J. Payne, 
which represents the result of many years’ 
devotion to the subject, based upon a study not 
only of the Spanish authorities, but also of the 
extant remains of aboriginal literature. This 
first volume will begin by telling the story of 
the discovery and the conquest, and will then 
describe in some detail the civilisation of 
Mexico and Peru at the time, with special 
reference to their religious and political institu- 
tions. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has in the press 
a volume of short stories by the late Wolcott 
Balestier, to be entitled The Average Woman. 
It will have a portrait of the author, and an 
introduction by Mr. Henry James. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
arranged for the simultaneous publication of an 
English version of the second edition of Dr. 
Gilbert's Griechische Staatsaltertiimer, on which 
the author is now at work. The book will be 
very considerably altered, in view of the new 
light gained from the ‘A@nvafwy MoAitefa, The 
translation is being made by Dr. T. Nicklin, 
scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
will appear under the title of ‘‘ Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities.” 


Tuk Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge announce for publication in May:—a 
Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse, by 
Christina Rossetti, to be entitled The Face of 
the Deep; Bishop Andrewe’s Devotions, in the 
original Greek, edited from the two existing 
MSS., by Canon Medd; and Impressions of 
Five Years’ Work in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission, by the Rev. 
A. J. Maclean and the Rev. W. H. Browne. 


THe next volume of the Muses’ Library, 
published by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, 
will be the Poems of Andrew Marvell, edited 
by Mr. G. A. Aitken, the biographer of Steele 
and Arbuthnot. 


Tue Rev. 8. Baring Gould’s new Cornish 
novel, Jn the Roar of the Sea, will be published 
next month, in three volumes, by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. 


Messrs. Henry & Co. will shortly publish 
® volume by Mr. Barry Pain, entitled Stories 
and Interludes, which will represent the latest 
and more serious imaginative work of the 
author of “In a Canadian Canoe.” 

A Scamper through Spain and Tangier, by 
Miss Margaret Thomas, the Anglo-Australian 
artist, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. Miss Thomas has just returned 
from Tangiers with her sketch-book full of 
studies to illustrate her book. 

Bestpes Lord Randolph Churchill’s book, 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. announce 
the following works of travel for publication in 
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the spring season:—/'rom the <Arctic Ocean to 
the Yellow Sea, by Mr. Julius M. Price, being 
the narrative of a journey across Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Gobi, Desert. and North China, 
with sixty-four full page illustrations; New- 
foundland to Cochin China, by the golden wave, 
New Nippon, and the Forbidden City, by Mrs. 
Howard Vincent, with reports on British trade 
and interests by her husband; Rambles through 
Japan without a Guide, by Mr. Albert Tracy ; 
Through the Lani of the Aztecs: Seven Years’ 
Life and Travel in Mexico, by a Grigo; and 
The Best Tour in Norway, by Mr. E. J. Goodman. 


A Lire of Spurgeon, by Mr. Holden Pike, 
will be published next week by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. 

The Laird vo Caul’s Ghost, an eighteenth- 
century chap-book which was very popular in 
Scotland and the North of England, is being 
reprinted from the original MS. by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. Dr. Gordon, of Glasgow, will write a 
preface to the little book. 


Dr. BRADSHAW’S edition of Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters will be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. next month, in three 
volumes. 


Messrs. EpMuND DurRANT & Co., of Col- 
chester, announce for publication by subscrip- 
tion a book by Dr. S. Russell Forbes, entitled 
The Holy City—Jerusalem: its Topography, 
Walls, and Temples. It will beillustrated with 
a chromolithographic reproduction of the paint- 
ing recently discovered in the Catacombs at 
Rome, which is believed to be a representation 
of Solomon’s Temple. 


Messrs. Eason & Sons, of Dublin, will 
shortly publish an educational work, entitled 
Good English for Beginners, by Mr. Thomas J. 
Haslam. 


A sECOND edition of Dr. Berdoe’s Browning 
Cyclopaedia is announced by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. for next week. Pur- 
chasers of the first edition will be supplied 
gratuitously, on application through their book- 
sellers, with the new sixteen-page supplement, 
which alone differentiates the second edition 
from the first. 


THE forthcoming number of the astern and 
Western Review will contain an interview with 
the Sultan of Muscat; a continuation of 
“The Truth about Egypt,” by B., who is 
understood to be a leading native Muham- 
madan ; ‘‘ The Earthquakes in Japan,” by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart; and ‘The Dawn of Chris- 
tianity,”” by the Rev. G. W. Gent, being the 
first of a series dealing with the history of the 
Churches. The section entitled ‘‘ Eastern 
Affairs and Western Reviewers,” and the index 
to literature connected with the East, will be 
continued. 


On the retirement, in January last, of Dr. 
Rieu from the keepership of Oriental MSS. at 
the British Museum, it was decided by the 
Trustees to create a new department to consist 
of Oriental printed books as well as MSS., of 
which Prof. Douglas has now been appointed 
keeper. 


For some time past, the English Dialect 
Society has been languishing for lack of sub- 
scribers ; and, indeed, it was proposed to wind 
up affairs during the current year. Now, how- 
ever, we understand that there is some hope that 
the existence of the Society may be prolonged, 
under new management, at Oxford. To com- 
plete the set of publications for 1891, The 
Dialect of Hartland, Devonshire, edited by Mr. 
Pearse Chope, is nearly ready ; and the follow- 
ing three works are propesed for the current 
year :—The Dialect of Idle and Windbill, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, by Prof. Joseph Wright; 
the third and concluding part of the Lancashire 
Glossary; and a supplement to English Plant 
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Names, by Messrs. James Britten and Robert. 
Holland. Meanwhile, the proposed English 
Dialect Dictionary — towards which Prof. 
Skeat has given so much help both in money 
and labour—is also at a stand. The materials 
have all been handed over to Prof. Joseph 
Wright, Mr. Sayce’s successor in the deputy 
chair of comparative philology at Oxford. 


As stated elsewhere in the AcapEMy, March 
28, 1893,{will be the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of Winchester College, and so 
of the beginning of English public school life. 
In order to consider the best mode of celebrating 
this occasion, a meeting of Wykehamists will 
be held at the Westminster Palace Hotel in the 
afternoon of May 11, the day of the annual 
Wykehamist dinner. Lord Basing, better 
known to some as Mr. Sclater-Booth, has 
consented to take the chair. We believe that 
the proposal advocated by Dr. Fearon, the 
headmaster, is to build a new chapel. 


Fo.Low1ne their successful production of the 
‘** Antigone’ two years ago, the boys of Brad- 
field College will give three performances of 
the ‘- Agamemnon ”’ of Aeschylus, in the original 
Greek, in an open air theatre, during next June. 


Art the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, April 6, papers. 
will be read by Mr. William Poel on ‘ Henry 
VIII.,” and by Mr. James Ernest Baker on. 
‘Thomas Randolph, his Dramatic and Poetical 
Works.” Mr. Sidney Lee will take the chair. 


WR are informed that a series of returns of 
the state of parishes in the year 1705, contained 
in six volumes, at Lambeth Palace library, 
affords much information for the compiler of 
parochial history. These returns were made to 
ascertain the extent and value of Church pro- 
perty, with a view towards augmenting poor 
endowments, so that they may almost be called 
the precursors of what is being done at the 
present day. The inquiries extend over a 
great part of England, but the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon are particularly well 
represented, thus claiming the attention of the 
Western antiquary. The Lambeth volumes 
probably formed part of a larger series, which 
may be preserved at the Record Office or else- 
where. 


WE hear that Walt Whitman was greatly 
pleased with the authorised British edition of 
his works, published some years ago by Messrs. 
Wilson & McCormick of Glasgow. In one of 
his letters to Mr. Frederick W. Wilson—to. 
whom he presented a copy, with autograph, of 
the centennial edition of his works, an edition 
now very scarce—he expressed his admiration. 
of the manner in which Leaves of Grass had: 
been got up, saying he ‘preferred it to the 
American edition.” 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue Rev. Dr. T. G. Bonney, professor of 
geology at University College, London, has 
been nominated by the Vice-Chancellor to be 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge this year. 


AN anonymous donor has offered to the 
University of Oxford a scholarship of £100, 
tenable for one year, for original research in 
some subject requiring for its elucidation both 
chemical and bacteriological methods. The 
work is to be done in the laboratories of the 
College of State Medicine, Great Russell- 
street. 

THE curators of the Taylorian Institution at 
Oxford offer a prize of £10 for proficiency in the 
Russian language and literature. 

HicHER Latin and Greek having recently 
been added to the subjects of the Cambridge 
Local Examination for Senior Students, it 1s 
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now proposed that successful candidates shall, 
under certain circumstances, be excused from 
Fart I. of the Previous Examination. 


THE programme has just been issued of the 
fi'th summer meeting of “ extension ”’ students, 
te be held in Oxford during July and August 
oi this year. The chief feature is a ‘‘ sequence” 
of no less than one hundred lectures devoted 
te different aspects of the Renaissance and the 
Feformation. It is hoped that Mr. J. A. 
Symonds will be able to deliver the inaugural 
keture on July 29; among others who have 
promised their help are—Prof. Dowden, Mr. 
Walter Pater, Mr. F. York Powell, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A., Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Churton 
Collins, and the Rev. P. Wicksteed. Other 
lectures will deal with Greek literature and art, 
paysical science (with courses for practical 
work in the university laboratory), economics, 
&c. We may specially notice that Mr. H. W. 
Rolfe, of Philadelphia, is coming to give a 
course of six lectures on American literature ; 
and that Mr. J. Wells, of Wadham, will give 
aight lectures on the history of Oxford Uni- 
versity. There will be no summer meeting in 
1893. 


Mr. OLIVER ELTON, now lecturer in English 
at Owens College, has been invited to deliver 
a course of lectures this spring upon English 
literature at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. 


AT the meeting of the Victoria Institute, on 
Monday next, April 4, Prof. Bernard, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, will read a paper upon 
**The Argument from Design.” 

THE Education Department has sanctioned 
the request of the authorities of Aberystwith 
College, for the establishment of a day training 
college for men and women in connexion with 
that institution. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


MY FRIEND. 


My friend is one whom I have fancied cold 
In early days of converse, but whose hold 
Upon my heartstrings grew to links of gold. 


Deep like the sea, with riches still unguessed, 
I cling to what is seen and dream the rest, 
Knowing that what appears is not the best. 


ArtTHuR L. SaLmon. 








OBITUARY. 
WALT WHITMAN, 


For some weeks past we have learned from 
occasional telegrams — few and meagre they 
were—that the greatest American was dying 
in his quiet home at Camden. And now 
the news has come that Walt Whitman, full of 
years and, as we gladly know, not unattended 
by the blessings that years should bring, “as 
honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” has 
indeed passed away. Many and many hearts 
in this country and others wil! feel the loss 
with a pang like that of a personal bereave- 
ment. But at worst no bitterness or indig- 
nation will be mingled with our sorrow, as it 
must have been if this event had happened, 
when it seemed most likely to happen, some 
fifteen years ago. At that time Whitman, 
poor, in debt, paralyzed, and all but given 
over by the doctors, was bringing out his 
edition of 1876—the two volumes known as 
Leaves of Grass, and Two Rivulets, in which his 
first came in sight of a satisfactory 
rounding and completion. News of his con- 
dition and circumstances reached England, and 
immediately steps were taken to give him both 
the help and the good cheer he needed, by 
Securing a wide circulation for his new edition. 
Many paid double and treble price,” he 


writes, in that serene and beautiful valedictory 





book in which he has just taken leave of life 
and poetry.* ‘‘ Many sent kind and eulogistic 
letters. Those blessed gales from the British 
Islands probably (certainly) saved me.” Then 
he notes down some sixty names, some of them, 
like Tennyson’s and Ruskin’s, known wherever 
the English language is —_ some of which 
the world has never heard; all associated here 
in a loving record of service well done and 
well remembered. 

‘“* That emotional, audacious, open-handed, 
friendly-mouthed, just opportune British action 
plucked me like a brand from the burning, and 
gave me life again to finish my book, since about 
completed. I do not forget it, and shall not; 
and if I ever have a biographer, I charge him to 
put itin the narrative. I have had the noblest 
friends and backers in America . . . and yet, 
perhaps, the tenderest and gratefulest breath of 
my heart has gone, and ever goes, over the sea- 
gales across the big pond.”’ 


In all probability this action of his English 
friends added fifteen years to Whitman’s life ; 
and in those years he saw the almost unbroken 
array of hostile or contemptuous faces, sole 
audience hitherto for his chants of love and 
joy, take an aspect of friendship and admira- 
tion. He saw the circle of his readers steadily 
widening and extending into new lands. He 
saw his full success and recogniticn not indeed 
accomplished—far from that—but at least well 
on the way toward accomplishment. At any 
time, we cannot doubt, he would have con- 
fronted death with faith and serenity. But 
his friends may well be glad to think that he 
may not be added to the list of those ‘‘ mighty 
poets in their misery dead’ who perished in a 
midnight sea of calamity and gloom. 

The outward facts of Whitman’s life are 
likely to be sufficiently well known to most 
readers of the AcaApEMY. I shall therefore 
only briefly summarise them here. He was 
born in 1819, of substantial farming people in 
Long Island (Paumanok). His education was 
of an ordinary character—no university culture. 
But he had a natural love of what is great 
in literature; and the Bible, Homer, and 
Shakspere were the great literary influences in 
his life. Like many Americans, he tried his 
hand at a variety of occupations—now a 
carpenter, then a schoolmaster, finally a 
journalist, in which capacity he wrote tales, 
sketches, articles, and now and then poems, in 
no way better than journey work of this kind 
usually is. He had not yet delivered himself 
from literary forms which, if not false and dead 
in themselves, were certainly so to him, and in 
which he could achieve nothing. It was “ early 
in the fifties,” writes Dr. Bucke,} that Leaves of 
Grass ‘‘ began to take a sort of unconscious 
shape in his mind.” It was at this time that 
in his little room in Brooklyn appeared the 
placard printed by his own hand, *‘ Make the 
Work.” And truly he made the work! such a 
work as no contemporary has ever attempted to 
make—that heroic effort to cope with, com- 
prehend, and express the whole life of a modern 
man, living, a democrat, in the midst of a great 
democratic society. The first edition of Leaves 
of Grass, consisting of twelve poems (including 
the ‘“‘Song of Myself”), was published in 
1855. From that germ grew, not by mere 
addition, but by an organic process of growth 
or expansion. the thick quarto volume of 1888. 

The American Civil War was the great 
turning-point in his life. The proof it afforded 
that the American people were capable of 
waging a desperate struggle and making 

* Good-bye, my Fancy. (Whitman’s books are 
sold in London at Putnam’s Sons, Bedford- 
street.) 

t Dr. Bucke’s Life contains, I think, everything 
that is worth knowing about Whitman, and the 
history of his books, up to 1883. 


_ small post in a Government office. 





enormous sacrifices for an ideal purpose, filled 
him with a new faith in the destinies of his 
country. And this faith was confirmed by 
what one may call a personal knowledge of the 
American people, gained where it lay, in the 
grip of suffering and death, in the wards of 
the great army hospitals. Here Whitman 
served for three ao as a volunteer nurse, 
supporting himself by letters to New York 
journals, spending the most of his earnings in 
relieving the sufferings of the wounded who 
were his care, and living, that he might have 
more to spend, with the most rigid self-denial. 
It was, indeed, little that he had to give them 
in money or in things that money buys. But 
he gave them something better; and the 
tranquil strength and benignity of his nature 
brought with his very presence an atmosphere 
of peace and hope. An eye-witness of his 
labours wrote in the New York Herald, in 1876, 
a touching account of what he saw : 


‘* Never shall I forget one night when I accom- 
panied him on his rounds through a hospital, 
tilled with those wounded young Americans whose 
heroism he has sung in deathless numbers. There 
were three rows of cots, and each cot bore its man. 
When he appeared, in passing along, there was a 
smile of affection and welcome on every face, how- 
ever wan, and his presence seemed to light up the 
place as it might be lit by the presence of the Son 
of Love. From cot to cot they called him, often 
in tremulous tones or in whispers; they embraced 
him, they touched his hand, they gazed at him. 
To one he gave a few words of cheer, for another 
he wrote a letter home, to others he gave an 
orange, a few comfits, a cigar, a pipe and 
tobacco, a sheet of paper or a postage stamp, all 
of which and many other things were in his 
capacious haversack. From another he would 
receive a dying message for mother, wife, or 
sweetheart; for another he would promise to go 
on an errand ; to another, some special friend, very 
low, he would give a manly farewell kiss. He did 
the things for them which no nurse or doctor could 
do, and he seemed to leave a benediction at every 
cot as he passed along. The lights had gleamed 
for hours in the hospital that night before he left 
it; and as he took his way towards the door, you 
could hear the voice of many a stricken hero 
calling ‘ Walt, Walt, Walt, come again! come 
again ! :99 


It may be observed that this work in the 
army hospitals was no premeditated purpose 
with Walt Whitman. He had gone to the seat 
of war simply to look after his wounded 
brother. The care bestowed on him extended 
itself naturally to others who were in the same 
plight ; and before he knew it, Whitman found 
himself possessed of a ‘‘ mission,’’ which engaged 
all his energy and ardour. His services from 
beginning to end were given gratuitously, 
but at the close of the war they gained him a 
From this, 
however, he was ere long dismissed by Mr. 
Secretary Harlan, on the ground that he had 
written a book which that official considered 
unfit for publication. Another post in the office 
of the Attorney-General was at once procured 
for him; and this he held till 1873, when he was 
struck down by an attack of paralysis, trace- 
able primarily to the nervous tension, fatigue 
and privations of the war period. His magnifi- 
cent health was now completely and per- 
manently shattered ; and as his books had 
brought him nothing but calumny and persecu- 
tion, his very means of livelihood, if death did 
not at once solve the problem of existence for 
him, seemed uncertain. It was the darkest 
hour of his life, but it was also, as he has told 
us, the dawn of a better day. It was now that 
he received from England that recognition and 
help of which he speaks so warmly ; and thence- 
forth, though with occasional reverses, he 
began to be appreciated and understood as 
he deserved. Some twelve years ago, as I 
remember, it was common to meet with 
educated people who considered it almost an 
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tion for Walt Whitman. But now, thanks 
very largely to the valiant advocacy of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Robert 


Buchanan, and others, Whitman is becoming a | 


xo | 


classic in England. A German “ Grashalme 


has been received with warm welcome by the | 


most authoritative critical voices of the Father- 
land. He is known in France, in Denmark, in 
Russia, in Italy—but unhappily it is still rare 
to find an American, at least in Europe, who 
had ever heard of Whitman until he came 
there, and it was always possible for American 
magazines to reject his contributions without 
exposing themselves to ridicule. Harper's 
Monthly lately declined the beautiful poem, 
entitled ‘‘The Sunset Breeze” ((/ood-bye, my 
Fancy, p. 12), on the ground that it was merely 
an “ improvisation ” ! 

Since 1876 he has lived on quietly at Camden, 
with an occasional tour to Canada or the 
Western States. He has put forth edition after 
edition of his works, each with revisions and 
augmentations. The last dates from this very 
year, and includes the poems in his valedictory 
book, Good-bye, my Fancy. He has had loving 
friends about him to the last; and one in par- 
ticular, Mr. Horace Traubel, has done services 
for him which well deserve to be had in 
remembrance by all who would gladly have 
served him themselves. 

Of the peculiar form in which Walt Whitman 
has chosen to express himself it is not possible 
to say much that is profitable. To defend it is 
impossible—to attack it looks like a sort of 
iqnoratio elenchi. A reasonable man does not 
criticise Nature; an artist does not copy 
Nature; it has been given to one man to 
reproduce Nature. Whitman’s writings have 
the form which the creative instinct supplies 
for itself from within—little or none of that 
which the decorative instinct imposes from 
without. I would rather he had both; the 
greatest art is a union of the two. Moreover, 
without the latter, any flagging or failure of 
power is conspicuously apparent; and of 
course Whitman has his weak places. ‘‘ I have 
probably,” he observes with justice, ‘‘not been 
enough afraid of careless touches, from the 
first—and am not now—nor of parrot-like 
repetitions—nor platitudes and the common- 
place.” But our business at present is not 
with Whitman’s defects. The moment that his 
influence and example are used, as they very 
well may be, to thwart or constrain any other 
native poetic growth, then will be the time to 
break down that constraint, and assuredly 
those who have absorbed most of Whitman’s 
spirit will do this most eagerly and thoroughly. 
But in the meantime our labour must be to 
make him known and loved wherever literature 
is loved, a work by this time prosperously in- 
augurated, Let us fix our eyes then on the 
perennially great and satisfying things in his 
poetry, its native power, its dauntless sincerity 
and faithfulness of aim, the immense uplifting 
tide of elemental life that streams through it. 
Sometimes, as the strong irregular lines roll 
on, the reader feels as one who watches the sea 
on a day of wind and sun: the vast array of 
swaying, on-pressing waves, the endless flash 
and motion, the flying, stinging spray, the salt 
smell in the breeze with all its wild invitation to 
freedom and adventure : 


* Allons ! whoever you are, come travel with me! 
Travelling with me you find what never tires. 


** Tbe earth never tires, 

The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at 
first, Nature is rude and incomprehensible 
at first, 

Be not discouraged, kee 
things well envelop’d, 

I swear to you there are divine things more 
beautiful than words can tell. 


on, there are divine 








affront if one ventured to invite their admira- | ‘“‘ Allons! we must not stop here, 


However sweet these laid-up stores, however 
convenient this dwelling, we cannot remain 


here 

However sheltered. this port and however calm 
these waters, we must not anchor here ; 

However welcome the hospitality that surrounds 
us, we are permitted to receive it but a little 
while. 

** Allons! the inducements shall be greater, 

We will sail pathless and wild seas, 

We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and 
the Yankee clipper speeds by under full 
sail.’’ 

Yet, after all, this summons to a robust life of 
action and daring, to the bracing strife with 
realities, is far from exhausting Whitman’s 
meaning and purpose. There is an Oriental 
mystic in this Yankee pioneer : 

** Not you alone, proud truths of the world, 

Not you alone, ye facts of modern science, 

But myths and fables of old—Asia’s, Africa’s 

fables, 

The far-darting beams of the spirit, the un- 

loos’d dreams, 

The deep-diving bibles and legends, 

The daring plots of the poets, 

religions ; 

O you temples fairer than lilies, pour’d over by 

the rising sun ! 

O you fables spurning the known, eluding the 

hold of the known, mounting to heaven ! 

You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled, red as 

roses, burnish’d with gold! 

Towers of fables immortal fashion’d from mortal 

dreams ! 

You, too, I welcome and fully the same as the 

rest ! 

You, too, with joy I sing.” 

Joy, acceptance, faith, are certainly the 
dominant notes in Whitman’s peetry. Yet his 
was no shallow optimism which averts its 
gaze “from half of human fate.” There are 
utterances in him of profound melancholy and 
dismay—utterances in which we seem to hear 
the wail of all the mournful voices of the 
world. There is one poem in particular—a 
poem full of the pregnant creative touches 
which Whitman has so marvellously at com- 
mand—in which the sight of the long trails 
and windrows of débris cast up by the tide on 
the coast of Paumanok brings home to him, 
with awful vividness, a sense of the insignifi- 
cance of human things. Almost terrifying in 
their weirdness and awe are some passages of 
this extraordinary poem :— 

‘*T, too, Paumanok, 

I, too, have bubbled up, floated the measure- 
less float, and been wash’d on your shores: 

I, too, am a trail of drift and débris ; 

I, too, leave little wrecks upon you, you fish- 
shaped island. 

* . 


Me and mine, loose windrows, little corpses, 

Froth, snowy white, and bubbles, 

(See, from my dead lips the ooze exuding at 
last ; 

See, the prismatic colours glistening and 
rolling)— 

Tufts of straw, sands, fragments— 

Buoy’d hither from many moods, one contra- 
dicting another ; 

From the storm, the long calm, the darkness, 
the swell— 

Musing, pondering, a breath, a briny tear, a dab 
of liquid or soil, 

Up just as much out of fathomless workings 
fermented and thrown, 

A limp blossom or two—torn, just as much 
over waves floating, drifting at random ; 

of Nature, 

lare of the 


the elder 


* 


Just as much for us that sobbing dir, 

Just as much whence we come that 
cloud trumpets, 

We, capricious, brought hither we know not 
whence, spread out before you, 

You up there walking or sitting ; 

ee you are, we, too, lie in drifts at your 

eet.”’ 





— one of _—— prose writings 
ere is a striking passage on the essential 
characteristics of the poet. 

“He is a man speaking to men ; a man, it is tme, 
endowed with more lively sensibility, more entau- 
siasm and tenderness, who has a greater knpw- 
ledge of human nature and a more comprehensive 
soul than are supposed to be common among 
mankind; a man pleased with his own passions 
and volitions, and who rejoices more than other 
men in the spirit of life that is within him, 
delighting to contemplate similar volitions snd 
passions as manifested in the goings on of the 
universe, and habitually impelled to create them 
when he does not find them.” 


Perhaps this definition cannot be universally 
applied. Leopardi cannot be said to have 
rejoiced more than other men, or indeed to 
have rejoiced at all, in the spirit of life that 
was within him ; yet Leopardi was a great poet. 
But the description might have been written 
for Walt Whitman, of whom indeed Words- 
worth was essentially a precursor. Wordsworth 
and Whitman are both in love with the nearest, 
commonest, simplest realities, both love them 
largely for what they see behind them, both 
are philosophic thinkers in whom thought and 
passion are inseparably united, for both a true 
and vital perception of the natural world 
includes at least the elements of religion. With 
Wordsworth we recognise ‘‘a grandeur in the 
beatings of the heart.” Whitman adds, “ And 
why not in every other organ and function 
too?” I do not see how the true Words- 
worthian can avoid asking himself that question, 
that most momentous and pregnant question. I 
do not see how anyone to whom that line of 
Wordsworth is not a mere rhetorical flourish 
can help applauding at least the aim of Whit- 
man in those parts of his poetic work which 
have exposed him to particular reprobaticn and 
misunderstanding. Wordsworth and Whitman 
in fact are both representatives of the demo- 
cratic spirit in literature; but Whitman with a 
far greater range of sympathy, with far greater 
daring and completeness. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that democracy in literature 
dates from him, with such unexam pled 
thoroughness and ingrained conviction does he 
carry this spirit into everything that he handles. 
If he writes of a great man, a Lincoln, Sher- 
man, Grant, it is because that heroic figure 
stands for millions of other men, for great 
human causes, for mankind. He venerates the 
religions of the, earth, but does not see what 
there can be more wonderful and sacred than a 
man: “it isnot they who give the life, it is 
you who give the life.” He honours and 
glorifies virtue, but regards vice rather as its 
antipodes than its foe, distinct yet inseparable 
from it, and uniting with it to form one infinite 
existence whose nature our faculties are inade- 
quate to represent or express. He will have 
nothing scorned or rejected. ‘‘ His thoughts are 
the hymns of the praise of things,”’ the common 
things and the common men and women of the 
earth. And yet he is as far as possible from 
any base contentment with what is lower than 
the highest or cheaper than the rarest. If he 
loves the common, it is not because it is common, 
but because it is, in reality, to the true vision, 
as miraculous and divine as anything else can 
be ; as glorious in destiny, as capable of reflect- 
ing light from that unseen central Sun which 
vivifies and controls the universe. 

But enough of this. The best of Whitman 
is not what can be stated, proved, reasoned 
about ; it is what comes to us like the tone of 
a voice, the glance of an eye, things that are 
nothing and mean everything. It is not with 
a book that we have to do, but a man: 

tavr’ ob aivativ éorw eyyeypaupeéva, 
ov8 év wruxais BiBAwy kaTerppayiopera * 
adi 8 axovers ef eAdcvOeporrduov 
yAdoons. 
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Generations will pass and bring us an American 
poetry which is master of a more lordly and 
perfect art, but not easily again the friend and 
comrade whose very presence made itself felt in 
the pages we read, and had such magic to fortify 
endcheer. Well, indeed, might we cry as they 
cried to him from the hospital wards, 
“Walt, Walt, Walt, come again!” Yet, though 
he leaves us, and for ever, there is something in 
the death of such aman which is not altogether 
dark and lamentable. For fifteen years he 
lived in the overhanging shadow of death, and 
never did he write with such lofty serenity and 
sweetness as under the deep, star-sown heaven 
revealed to him in the partial eclipse of life 
and health. And in his last book we seem to 
see him pass away to unknown divine regions, 
like some colossal departing figure, some earth- 
wandering Titan, lover and succourer of man- 
kind, who turns on the horizon’s rim to wave 
us a last farewell. Courage and hope are in 
that message; and we think of the words with 
which he closes the long chant of Salut aw 
Monde, with their sudden mystic grandeur, 
their indefinable meaning and promise : 

‘* Toward all 

I raise high the perpendicular hand, I make the 


8 
To remain after me in sight forever 
For all the haunts and homes of men.’’ 


T. W. R. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue third (March) number of L’Art et 
L’ Idée does not fall below the two former. The 
chief attraction is a most remarkable plate, 
coloured and full-page, after Félicien Rops, 
“L’Amour régnant sur le Monde”—a Rops 
not of the ‘“locked-album”’ kind with which 
that really great master has given too much 
cause for associating his name, but with quite 
sufficient sans géne. <A gigantic winged love, 
feminine in type, and unclothed save for a 
bonnet, a floating robe which covers nothing, 
and a very pretty pair of slippers, leans on a 
mighty blazing brazier at the top of a hill which 
a fantastic multitude of pygmies are striving 
to climb while cherubs and amorini flit about 
the air. Other characteristic cuts adorn the 
text. There is a note on the ‘‘ Salon de la Rose 
Croix,” the best part of which is an initial 
letter after M. Séon ; some plates illustrating 
the print-selling of the past; a note on the 
poet Rollinat, with a wonderful head of 
him singing. Some remarks on ‘“ Les Jeunes ” 
(‘‘ils bien assomment, les Jeunes”’), and the 
usual chroniques make up a capital number. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for March, Fernandez Duro examines 
three new books on Columbus. He impugns 
the conclusions of Ferrucio Pasini as to the 
birth-place of Columbus; shows that the 
chains described by Signor Mizzi cannot be 
genuine; but allows so much truth in Rivas 
Puigcerver’s ‘“‘The Jews in the Discovery of 
America,” that there were certainly Moriscos 
and Jews among the crew of Columbus, and 
that it is just possible that the island Guanahani 
may have been so named from their cry, Uaana 
heni! The same reviewer notices very favour- 
ably Senora de Alvear’s life of her father, Diego 
de Alvear. I. Botet gives an account of a 
Roman sepulchral tower, near Floret de Mar, 
Catalonia, and Romualdo Moro, of explorations 
in the caves of Perales. Gomez de Arteche has 
an analytical paper, with extracts from the 
most remarkable pieces of the Duchess of Alba’s 
“‘ Documentos escogidos del Archivo de la casa 
de Alba.” He praises highly the industry of 
the authoress, and her historical sagacity in the 
choice of her materials. Father Fita prints a 
series of very interesting Bulls of Alexander 
VI. and Julius IL, and letters of King 





Ferdinand on the establishment of bishoprics 
in Hispaniola and elsewhere. These are 
important also for the general history of the 
Church at that period. 








THE PROPOSED GRESHAM 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE following list gives the names of those 
members of the Corporation and Teaching 
Staff of University College, London, who 
recently signed the protest against the grant- 
ing of the Gresham Charter. The signatures 
are arranged alphabetically. 


PROTEST: 


We, the undersigned Governors, Life Governors, 
Fellows, and Members of the Teaching Staff of 
University College, London, desire to express our 
dissatisfaction with the provisions of a Charter. for 
a Teaching University for London at present before 
Parliament, and we trust that the granting of this 
Charter may be suspended until its provisions have 
been modified, oR UNTIL IT HAS BEEN REFERRED TO 
THE Roxat ComMIssIONERS OF 1888-89 FoR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION. 

Sir F. Abel, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 

The Rev. M. N. Adler, M.A. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 

Tempest Anderson, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. 

F. de Courcy Atkins, 

I. B. Balfour, M.A., F.RS., &c., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S. 

J. G. Blake, M.D. 

Surgeon-Major J. 8. Bostock, C.B. 

Mrs. Kruce. 

E. H. Busk, M.A., LL.B. 

Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 

H. 8. Carter, F.R.S. 

H. J. Cohen. 

E. Rider Cook. 

H. Astley Darbishire. 

T. W. Rbys Davids, Ph.D., Professor of Pali, 
University College, London. 

P. T. Duncan, M.D. 

Sir J. N. Douglass, C.E., F.RS. 

W. T. Thiselton Dyer, O.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Talfourd Ely, M.A., Late Secretary to Uni- 

versity College. 

Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

J. G. Fitch, M.A. 

E. Filliter, C.E. 

F. Fletcher. 

J. Fletcher. 

Professor W. H. Flower, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the British Museum of Natural 
History. 

H. Fordham. 

E. Frankland, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 

Theodore Fry, M.P. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart, M.P. 

A. B. Penn Gaskell. 

M. Gurney. 


T. D. Hall. 

George Harley, M.D., F.R.S. 

A. S. Harvey, B.A. 

R. B. Hayward, M.A., F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. Lord Herschell. 

F. Hepburn. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 

R. Lee Holland. 

H. Hudleston, F.R.S., President of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

R. Holt Hutton. 

T. H. Huxley, LL.D., Ex-President of the 
Royal Society. 

8S. J. Johnson, Town Clerk of Nottingham, 
on behalf of the Corporation. 

J. N. Keynes, M.A., B.Sc. 

E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Human and Com- 
parative Anatomy, Oxford; late Jodrell 
Professor of Zoology in University Col- 
lege, London. 

W. 8. Lean, M.A. 

The Rev. Martin Lewis, B.A. 





J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Professor of 
Astronomy in the Royal College of 


O. J. Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics in University College, Liverpool. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Philip Magnus. 

The Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 

Russell Martineau, M.A. 

J.C. C. McCaul. 

The Right Hon. J. W. Mellor, Q.0. 

The Right Hon. Lord Monkswell. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P. 

F. Nettlefold. 

The Rev. T. E. Odgers. 

Daniel Oliver, LL.D., F.R.S., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Botany in University College, 
London. 

F. W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London. 

W. Paice, M.A. 

Karl Pearson, M.A., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, University College, London. 

A. J. Pepper, M.S., M.B., Surgeon to St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

W. Piper. 

The Rev. C. Platts, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Joseph Prestwich, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford. 

W. H. Ransom, M.D., F.R.S. 

S. Rideal, D.Sc. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 

R. D. Roberts, D.Sc. 

H. Roby, M.P. 

G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, I'.R.S., M.P. 

C. 8. Roundell. 

J. A. Russell, Q.C. 

J. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., F.R.S., Wayn- 
flete Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Oxford; late Professor in 
University College, London. 

E. M. Skerritt, M.D., B.S., B.A. 

The Rev. Henry Solly. 

J. M. Solomon, M.A. 

G. Scharf, C.B., Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

T. Starkey Smith, M.B. 

The Hon. Frederick Strutt. 

J. Wilson Swan. 

J. J. Sylvester, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. 

E. Wynne Thomas, M.D. 

W. Cave Thomas. 

Fielden Thorp. 

H. R. Tomkinson. 

J. H. Trouncer. 

J.J. Tweed, ¥.R.C.8. 

E. B. Tylor, LL.D., F.R.S. 

J. Warren, LL.B. 

W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., I'.R.S., Jodrell Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in University College, 
London. 

E. West. 

kK. F. Weymouth, D. Lit. 

A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., Professor of Latin in 
the Owens College, Manchester. 

T. Wilson. 

W. H. Winterbotham. 

R. Wormell, D.Sc. 








SHLECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Cuoret, le Comte de. Arménie, Kurdistan et Mésopotamie., 
Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

—- René. Portraits d’écrivains. Paris: Delaplane. 
8 fr. 50 c. 

Dreves. G. M. Analecta hymnica medii aevi. XII. Hymni 
inediti. Liturgische Hymnen d. Mittelalters aus Hand- 
schriften u. Wiegendrucken. 3. Folge. Leipzig: Reis- 
land. 8 M. 

Lamoucue, L. 
Paris: Baudoin. 6 fr. 

Monsevet, André. Charles Monselet: sa vie, son couvre, sa 
correspondance. Paris: T . 20 fr. 

Omont, H. Catalogues des livres grecs et latins imprimés 

Alde Manuce 4’ Venise (1498—1503—1513). Paris : 
uillon. 15 fr. 

Pierron, le Général. La défense des frontiéres de la France. 
T. 1. Paris: Baudoin. 12 fr. 

Prupnommr, Sully. Réflexions sur l’Art des Vers. Paris; 
Lemerre. 2 fr, 


La Bulgarie dans le pass¢ et le présent, 
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THEOLOGY. 


Beuorsz, A. Commentar, iib. das Buch “ Esther” m. seinen 
“Zusiitzen” u. tb. *Susanna.” Wiirzburg: oerl. 
6M. Toe ol 

Seeqsenam, J. Die grosse Gebetserhirung Daniels in dem 
letzten Philisterkriege u. d. davon handelnden Psalmen. 
Berlin: Wiegandt. 1 M. 25 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Apeuixe, Jules. Rouen au XVIe Bivcle d’aprés le manuscrit 
de Jaecques-le-Licur (1525). Paris: Lestringant. 70 fr, 

Brocn, H. Forschungen zur Politik Kaiser Heinrichs VI. in 
den J. 1191—1194. Berlin: Behr. 2M. 

Guriniexmoz, P. Enquétes et Procés. Etude sur la pro- 
e¢dure et le fonctionnement du Parlement au XTV¢ Siccle. 
Paris: Picard. 20 fr. a : 

Kaauirat, patriarcat et papauté. Etudes historiques. Paris: 
Salmon. 3 fr. Oc. 

Le Camus, évéque et prince de Grenoble (1632-1707), Lettres 
du cardinal, p.p. le P. Ingold. Paris: Picard. 12 fr. 
Lerrow-Vorneck. U. v. Der Krieg v. 1806 u, 1807. 2. Bd. 

Prenzlau u. Liibeck. Berlin: Mittler. 11M. 

Merixerr, R. Studien zur germanischen Volkskunde. 
Wien: Hilder. 5 M. 

Scnicxier, le Baron F. de. 
Angleterre. Paris: Fischbacher. 

Six, Henri. Louis XT, et les Villes. 


les Eglises du refuge en 


26 fr. 

Paris: Hachette. 
7 fr. 50 ¢. SY 
Viney. J. Architecture Romane dans l’ancien dioctse de 
Micon. Paris: Picard. 15 fr. : 2 
Wor. G. Kleine historische Schriften. Wien: Hilder. 

5 M. 60 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bena, L., uv. O. Mvexirr. Priihistorische Funde in der 
Umgebung vy. Oldenburg in Ungarn. Wien: Hilder. 
5M. 

Cavara, F. Fungi Longobardiae exsiccati. I. Milano: 
Hoepli. 10 fr. 3 
Cuaus, C. Ueb. die Gattung Miracia Dana m. besond. Beriick- 

sicht. ihres Augen-Baues. 8 M. 40 Pf. Das Medianauge 


der Crustaceen. 11 M. 20 Pf. Wien: Hilder. 


Datwrax, F. v. Beitriige zur Theorie der Thetafunctionen v. 
p Variablen. Leipzig: Engelmann. 2 M. ¥ 
Prervrer, W. Studien zur Energetik der Pflanze. Leipzig: 


Hirzei. 4M. : 
Scurencx, L. v. Reisen u. Forschungen im Amur-Lande 


in den J. 1851—1856. 3. Bd. 2. Lfg. Die Volker d 
Amur-Landes. Ethnographischer Thi, 1. Hilfte. Leip- 
zig: Voss. 35M. 
PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Lroranp, E. Cent dix lettres greeques de Francois Filelfe, 
publices intégralement pour la premiére fois, d’aprés le 


Codex Trivulzianus 873. Paris: Leroux. 20 fr. 
Reis, H. der mainzer Mundart. 


Leipzig: Vock. 


Beitriige zur Syntax 
1M. 50 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE OLDEST MS. OF THE HEBREW BIBLE, 
British Museum: March 30, 1892. 

The British Museum now possesses a codex 
of the Pentateuch which is ‘in all probability 
the oldest known MS, of any portion of the 
Hebrew Bible. Until very recently the famous 
‘Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus” (con- 
taining the ‘‘ Prophetae Posteriores’’) was 
allowed this place of honour by competent 
palaeographers. The arguments in favour of 
this view will be found in Dr. Neubauer’s 
useful essay on the ‘‘ Introduction of the 
Square Characters in Biblical Manuscripts,” 
published in Studia Biblica, vol. iii. But,after 
having seen the MS. Oriental 4445, Dr. Neu- 
bauer has himself come to the conclusion that 
‘*to judge from palaeographical indications, 
this MS. seems to be much older than the 
Codex Babylonicus”’ (see the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, January 1892, pp. 317, 318). 

It may therefore be asserted, with a suffi- 
cient degree of confidence, that the acquisition 
of this MS. marks a fresh advance in the 
zealous efforts of modern scholars to trace the 
text of the Hebrew Bible to its sources. It is 
indeed but a small advance in comparison with 
the centuries that still lie between the oldest 
known MS. of the Hebrew text and the age of 
the earliest versions. A MS. of the ninth or 
even the eighth century cannot be supposed to 
advance the textual study of the Old Testa- 
ment in any appreciable degree. But there 
can be no doubt that a careful study of every 
fresh acquisition wil! be a very material help in 
our continued search for Biblical texts of 
remoter antiquity. The case is perhaps not as 





hopeless as we are sometimes apt to imagine. 


Pioneering work of a most excellent kind has 
already been done. Palaeographical works like 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, edited 
by Renan, Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum, and the Oriental Series of the 
Palaeographical Society, will be most valuable 
helps towards the deciphering and dating of 
ancient MSS., whenever such should be brought 
to the notice of European scholars. In Dr. 
Ginsburg’s splendid edition of the Masorah, the 
characteristic readings of several ancient lost 
codices are given in a clear tabulated form, and 
many useful hints are also found in the works 
of scholars like Steinschneider, Harkavy, and 
Neubauer. All that is now required is a careful 
search for ancient codices in all _—— where 
such are likely to be found; and considering 
the striking success that has attended recent 
efforts in other branches of literature, there is 
really no sufficient reason for doubting the 
possibility that similar success may be in store 
for critical students of Biblical texts. 

In the meantime, a careful study of the best 
and the most ancient codices that we have 
must continue to occupy Biblical students of 
the present day, and to prepare them for the 
more interesting tasks that may await them in 
the future. 

The MS. Oriental 4445 contains a very large 
portion of the Pentateuch, extending from 
Genesis xxix. 20 to Deuteronomy i. 33. It is 
provided with vowel-points and accents, and 
accompanied throughout by the Masorah 
Magna and Parva. It was written on vellum, 
and consists of 186 large leaves, measuring 
16}in. by about 13in. The number of quires 
which the MS. originally contained can no 
more be determined, as no trace of either 
enumeration of quires or catchwords can now 
be detected. Each page is divided into three 
columns of generally twenty-one lines each. 
The writing, which depends from the ruled 
line, is in all essentials identical with the square 
character used in the Codex Babylonicus Petro- 
politanus (see the phctographic facsimile of 
this codex, edited by Dr. H. Strack, St. Peters- 
burg, 1876); but from other considerations 
(vide infra) it appears that Oriental 4445 may 
safely be looked upon as earlier than A.D. 916, 
the date appearing in the colophon of the 
above-named codex. 

Both Oriental 4445 and the Codex Baby- 
lonicus were written with a reed, and the ink 
used is thick and shiny. The upper perpen- 
dicular stroke of the > is considerably length- 
ered out in the top line of a page, and the left 
side of a column is irregular, the scribes of the 
two MSS. not having known the use of the 
elongated letters. But in Oriental 4445 verse- 
divisions were originally entirely absent, 
whereas in the Codex Babylonicus they were 
provided for by the scribe himself. Where 
such divisions were later on added in the Brit. 
Mus. MS., the two dots ( ‘5, as in the Codex 
Babylonicus, and not ‘2, as in later MSS.) 
often appear to be forced in notwithstanding 
the want of space. This consideration is the 
most important evidence in favour of the 
greater antiquity which in all probability 
belongs to Oriental 4445. Other indications 
pointing to priority of date are, indeed, not 
entirely absent. Close observers will probably 
not fail to notice that the type of writing used 
in this MS. appears stiffer and somewhat less 
formed than the writing of the Codex Baby- 
lonicus, though agreeing with it in all main 
points. It may also be argued that, as the Brit. 
Mus. MS. was in all probability written in the 
same neighbourhood which has produced most 
of our Syriac MSS., the division of each page 
into three columns, as against the two columns 
of the codex of A.p. 916, should be taken as 
an additional testimony pointing to an older 
date for Oriental 4445 (see Prof. Wright’s 
Preface to his Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in 





the British Museum, p. xxvii.—where, however, 
he says that Syriac MSS. in three el 
columns ‘‘ are scarcely to be met with after the 
seventh century”’). But neither of these argu- 
ments is as convincing as the evidence fur- 
nished by the absence of verse-divisions, and 
it is safest to rest the proof of greater antiquity 
on the more conspicuous kind of testimony. 

To fill up a line, parts of the letter § are 
generally used. This may possibly be taken to 
show that the name of the scribe began with 
that letter (see the descriptions of Plates xiv., 
lxviii., &c., in the Oriental Series of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society); but there is too great an 
element of doubt on this point to allow of any 
kind of satisfactory demonstration. 

The punctuation, which is in all probability 
contemporary with the consonantal text, is not 
the superlinear vowel-system of the Codex 
Babylonicus, but the ordinary system which is 
commonly associated with the school of Tiberias. 
Its most noticeable feature is the scarce and 
irregular use of the ‘‘metheg.”’ On fol. 120a, 
e.g., the word 117W’ occurs with a “‘ metheg ” 
under the W in col. 1 (Num. iv. 9), without 
“metheg” in col. 2 (ibid. v. 12), and with a 
‘‘ metheg”’ under the ’ lower down in the same 
column (ibid. v. 14). On fol. 30a, col. 1, the word 


pdm) has a “ metheg”’ under the 1, but not 


under the °; and the word TOWN), fol. 44a, 
col. 1 (Ex. iii. 10), has a ‘‘metheg” under the 
S in agreement with the lost Codex “ Jericho,’ 


but no ‘‘ metheg’”’ under the Din disagreement 
with the same codex (see Ginsburg’s Masorah, 
vol. iii, p. 135). If Oriental 4445 had been 
carelessly written in any other respect, the 
irregularity in the use of the ‘‘ metheg ” would 
not be surprising. But considering the great 
accuracy with which both the consonantul text 
and the vowel-points and accents were written, 
the irregularity just noticed must be held to 
point to a time when no fixed rules for the use 
of the ‘‘metheg” had yet been established ; 
and this appears, therefore, to be another point 
in evidence of the considerable antiquity that 
must be conceded to this MS. 

The text of Oriental 4445 is identical with 
the Palestinian or Western recension, on which 
the textus receptus was based, and differs in this 
respect from the Codex Babylonicus, which 
contains many readings attributed to the Baby- 
lonian or Eastern recension. There is, how- 
ever, considerable divergency between the Brit. 
Mus. MS. and the Masoretic text with regard 
to the “‘open” and “closed” sections. In 
some cases, as, ¢.y., fol. 48), col. 2 (beginning 
of Ex. viii.), and fol. 76a, col. 1 (Ex. xxxiii. 5), 
a later annotator has revised the divergencies 
(vide infra); but in the larger number of cases 
the difference has remained unmarked. After 
Ex. viii. 15, however, the later annotator 
marked an ‘‘ open” section where the Masoretic 
text requires a ‘‘closed” one, the text of the 
MS. itself having no break at all. The letters 
5 and D to indicate the ‘‘ open” and “closed ” 
sections are absent, with the exception of 5 on 
fol. 141), end of col. 2, contrary to the 
Masorah, and another 5 at the top of fol. 108a, 
in agreement with the Masorah. 

The number of verses in each book and each 
weekly ‘‘ pericope”’ are marked at the end of 
the books and the ‘‘pericopes’’ respectively ; 
but no “Siminim” or mnemonic signs are 
given, and there are also some divergencies 
from the Masoretic text. The ‘‘ Sedirim” are 
not marked at all, but the word ‘W 75 was 
added in the margin at the beginning of a 
‘* pericope ”’ by a much later hand. 

The following remarks respecting the Masorah 
remain yet to be made:—Both the Masorah 
Magna and Parva were probably written about 
a century later than the text; and if, there- 
fore, it be assumed, on the evidence given 
above, that the MS. was written about the 
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middle of the ninth century, the Masorah may 
perhaps be considered to have been written 
about the middle of the tenth century. (It 
ought to be remarked, however, that, as appears 
from the passage of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review already referred to, Dr. Neubauer does 
not think it unlikely that it may be a century 
older than the codex of A.D. 916, while Dr. 
Ginsburg is disposed to look upon it as older 
still ; and these scholars will therefore probably 
be inclined to assign a correspondingly older 
date to the Masorah as well.) 

The corrections of the ‘‘ open ” and ‘‘closed”’ 
sections are later still. When this later 
aunotator wants to indicate that there is to be 
no break at all in the text, he uses the peculiar 
term “it, or PTS WWD, ie, “straight 
on” or “straight on is required.” This term 
does not appear to occur in any other known 
Masorah. 

As an illustration of the great care with 
which the Masorah was written, may be cited 
the large number of ‘‘ pointed”’ rubrics in both 
Masorahs. 

The Masorah Parva does not, as a rule, 
indicate the ‘‘Keri” in the margin, if there is 
no “audible” difference between it and the 
‘* Kethibh ” in the text. Occasionally, however, 
the Masoretic note, 7> ‘N3) ‘5, is found in 
connexion with such words as, ¢.g., to 71722), 
Num. x. 36. The text itself exhibits invariably 
the ‘‘Kethibh”’; and in cases of difference 
between the Eastern and the Western recension 
it invariably follows the latter. 

The Masorah Magna, though apparently 
(with one exception, that will be noted later on) 
containing no rubric that is not to be found in 
Dr. Ginsburg’s Masorah, frequently has different 
and interesting ways of expressing the Maso- 
retic statements. In a good many instances 
it falls short with regard to fulness. On the 
upper margin of fol. 116a there is, ¢.g., a very 
defective alphabetical list of words, in the 
middle of which Yodh is written and Waw 

ronounced. 

On fol. 30b, 31b, &c., TIS. is quoted as an 
authority. Judging by the analogy of similar 
references to authorities in the Masorah—-.9., 
to the codices of Tiberias, Sinai, Lanbu/i—this 
term very likely denotes an ancient lost Codex ; 
but Masoretic scholars differ on this point, one 
of the views being that it means ‘‘ beautiful,” 
in the sense of ‘* well-written,” and therefore 
“correct.” 

On the outer margin of fol. 40), the great 
Masorite Ben-Asher is referred to as an authority 
in favour of omitting the ‘‘makkif” between 
four stated pairs of closely connected words. 
This Masorah is not at present known to exist 
elsewhere, and the Masoretic text itself does 
not in this instance follow the reading of Ben- 
Asher. It is not improbable that the rubric in 
question was written in the lifetime of this 
great Masoretic scribe. 

On the outer margin of fol. 40a there is a 
statement from which it clearly follows that 
there once existed—or that there may still 
exist—a whole Bible by the same scribe and 
punctuator. Among the list, namely, of the 
exceptional occurrences of words and phrases 
given on the upper and outer margins of the 
pages, the following statement is found: ‘‘ On 
the authority of the scribe and punctuator, 
the form “‘ yithgaddél” is only once found in 
the Bible.” But as this word occurs in Isa. 
x. 15, and the similar form ‘“ yithgaddil,” 
which the Masoretic rubric was intended to 
differentiate from it, is found in Dan. xi. 37, 
the inference forces itself on one’s mind that 
the Brit. Mus. Oriental MS. 4445 is but a small 
portion of a larger work that was written and 
punctuated at the same time and in the same 
manner as this MS. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 





“‘ TRISANTONA ” ONCE MORE. 
London : March 26, 1892. 

From a report in the AcADEMY of to-day, I 
learn that, at « recent meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, Mr. Nixon discussed the 
corrupt passage in Tac. Ann. xii. 31, of which 
the MS. reading is cunctaque castris antonam 
et sabrinam fluvios cohibere parat. His pro- 
posal is to insert ad after castris, and to adopt 
the old conjecture Aufonam (an imagined pre- 
historic name for the Avon) instead of antonam. 

It will be remembered by some of your 
readers that in letters published in the ACADEMY 
for April 28 and May 19, 1883, I attempted to 
prove: (1) That all the correction needed in 
this passage is to change castris antonam into 
cis T'risantonam, and (2) that Trisantona is the 
original form of the name which is now Trent, 
so that the passage means that Ostorius set 
about making a strictly controlled ‘‘ Roman 
Britain’ (so to speak) of the whole country on 
this side the Trent and the Severn. I was not 
then aware that either of these positions had 
been advocated by anyone else. However, I 
have since learned that the first of them had 
been anticipated by Heraeus (? about 1846), 
and partially by C. Miiller in 1883; the, 
eel appears to have been an entire 
novelty. It still appears to me that the 
proofs offered by me nine years ago are con- 
clusive ; and I hope it will not seem arrogant if 
I venture to express the opinion that the reason 
why some eminent scholars have not accepted 
my results is either that they are not fully 
acquainted with the evidence, or because they 
have not made the special studies that would 
enable them to appreciate the weight of certain 
portions of it. The proofs which I myself 
consider strongest are based on facts that lie 
outside the province of Latin scholarship. 
Moreover, in my letters of 1883, the case was 
not presented so lucidly or effectively as it 
might have been; the various points in the 
argument were set down merely in the order 
in which they happened to occur to me. Mr. 
Nixon is evidently under the belief that there 








exists no evidence bearing on the question (or, | 


at least, none worth considering) beyond what 
may be derived from the internal plausibility 
of the various conjectures proposed. He has 
certainly not thought it necessary to ask any 
Celtic philologist whether Au/fona is a possible 
antecedent form of Avon. Or, perhaps, he did 
ask, and ‘‘ would not stay for an answer.’”’ The 
ancient form of Avon is Abona. 

I should like briefly to re-state the principal 
arguments in favour of my interpretation of 
the passage, referring to my former letters for 
fuller details. 

1. The proposed correction involves a mini- 
mum of deviation from the MS. text. Only 
one letter is altered. 

2. According to known phonological laws, a 
Celtic philologist would expect that a second 
century British name 7'risantona would, by the 
time of the completion of the Angle conquest 
of the Midlands, have become T'rihanton. 
Now Beeda’s form of the name Trent is T're- 
anta (theme Treantan-). This shows that the 
antecedent form of Trent may legitimately be 
assumed to have been Trisantona. Still, it does 





not prove that it was so; but what is wanting 
in this argument is supplied in the next 
paragraph. 

3. In Welsh, an original nt in the middle of 
a word becomes nh (sometimes written xn). 
The Welsh author of the De Mirabilibus 
Britanniae, included in the tenth century work 
ascribed to Nennius, uses 7'rahannonus for the 
Trent, in a passage which (as 1 seem to have | 
been the first to point out) is an unmistakable 
description of the ‘‘eagre” of that river. 
Further, the Welsh bardic poems mention a 
river Taranhon; and distinguished Welsh 


——. 


scholars have assured me that my identification 
of this river with the Trent is perfectly suit- 
able to the context of the passages in which 
the name occurs. Now the two Welsh forms 
absolutely presuppose an antecedent form 
Tr’santona or-téna; and the right vocalisation 
may be inferred by a comparison with Ptolemy’s 
Trisanton,* a river which disembogues into the 
English Channel. It is, therefore, quite cer- 
tain that, whether Tacitus has mentioned the 
Trent or not, at any rate the name of that 
river in his time must have been Trisantona. 

4. We are thus brought face to face with the 
fact that a change of one letter in an 
admittedly corrupt passage has the result of 
introducing into the text of Tacitus a word 
(of eleven letters!) which is philologically 
proved to have been in his time the name of 
the river Trent. Can this be an accident ’ 
Well, ‘f it should turn out that the mention of 
the Trent in this passage is utterly impossible, 
we must answer in the affirmative; though 
such an accident would surely be one of the 
strangest that ever happened. 

5. But the conclusion that the boundaries 
fixed by Ostorius for his first ‘‘ Roman 
Britain’ were the Trent and the Severn is in 
fact exactly in accordance with what Ostorius 
would be likely to do. He would certainly 
wish to have a strong natural frontier so far as 
possible; and he could have no other frontier 
so strong or complete as that formed by these 
two great rivers. The Severn begins its north- 
to-south course about Wroxeter; the Trent 
begins its west-to-east course about Colwich ; 
the distance between these two places (near 
which the rivers become available for bound- 
aries) is about thirty miles. Except for this 


, slight interruption, the boundary line formed 


by the Trent and Severn would be continuous 
from sea to sea. It is noteworthy that Prof. 
Mommsen has arrived at the conclusion that 
part of the operations of Ostorius consisted in 
the establishment of the fortress of Wroxeter. 
This is, of course, just what on my theory 
would naturally be expected. But Mommsen 
goes on to infer that there must be a specific 
reference to this proceeding in the passage 
now under discussion. He proposes to read 
cunctaque castris ad ...ntonam, supposing the 
mutilated name to have been that of the river 
Tern, which falls into the Severn at Wroxeter. 
This conjecture is sufficiently refuted by the 
foregoing demonstration of the identity of 
Trisantona and Trent. The rivers Tern and 
Trent are mentioned together by old Welsh 
bards as 7'ren and Taranhon; so that there is 
no room for the (otherwise most unlikely) 
supposition that the two neighbouring rivers 
were originally homonymous. 

6. Another argument in favour of my inter- 
pretation of the passage is derived from the 
immediately following words, quod primi Iceni 
abnuere. On the supposition, hitherto the 
prevailing one, that the measures of Ostorius 
were concerned with fortifications so far west 
as the Severn, it is hard to see why the Iceni, 
of all people, should have been “ the first to 
refuse to submit to” what must have touched 
them less than anybody else. If, however, as 
I think, the purpose ascribed by Tacitus to 
Ostorius is that of ‘subjecting to strict 
control the whole country on this side the 
Trent and Severn,” the grievance would bo 
felt just as severely by the eastern tribes as b 


* The reader will be aware that a large pro- 
portion of British river-names occur in more than 
one locality; ¢y., there is more than one Allen, 
Avon, Axe, Derwent, Lea, Ouse, Tame, Trent, 
Wansum, &c. From a letter by Mr. Ralph 
Neville in the Acapemy for May 26, 1883, it 
appears that Ptolemy’s Trisantin was the Arun; 
this stream is in old maps called Zurant, a name 
identical with that of the Dorsetshire river which 
modern maps call ‘‘ the Tarrant ov 7'ent,’’ 
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any other of the peoples inhabiting the area in 
question. One reason why the Iceni were the 
first to rise was no doubt that, as Tacitus says, 
they were the nation best prepared to fight. 
But there was another reason besides. Under 
Plautius the Iceni had been merely allies of the 
Romans: the new propraetor showed that he 
meant to reduce them to the rank of subjects. 

In conclusion, let me say that some Latin 
scholars of the first rank see no difficulty in 
ascribing to Tacitus the sentence as corrected, 
with the meaning that I assign to it. But 
even if it were admitted that there is a con- 
siderable difficulty (short of absolute impossi- 
bility) on the ground of style or idiom, I sub- 
mit that such an objection ought to yield to 
the overwhelming weight of evidence derived 
from extraneous sources. After all, there are 
many passages in Tacitus which every editor 
remarks upon as forced or unusual in form of 
expression, but which nobody (not even 
“* Franciscus Ritter, Westfalus’’) has thought 
it needful to obelise or emend. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








AN APPEAL FOR ACCURACY IN REPRINTS, 


There are some irritating misprints in the 

new edition of Walter Savage Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations, now being published 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. In the conversa- 
tion between Diogenes and Plato, Diogenes is 
made to address ‘‘the Sinopean” as ‘O 
Pluto.” 
‘** It is not, O Pluto, an absurdity of thine alone, 
but of all who write and of all who converse on 
them [on punishments], to assert that they both 
are and ought to be inflicted publicly, for the sake 
of deterring from offence ”’ (I. 85). 


In a note on page 186, we find ‘ Dioges” 
for Diogenes Laertius. The concluding sentence 
of the Conversation between Tiberius and 
Vipsania (II. 95) is rendered : 

**Tmmortal gods! I cursed them [sic] audibly, and 
before the sun, my mother! ”’ Use] “ 
Tiberius did not curse the gods, and his mother 
was not the sun. What he really said was: 


** Immortal gods ! I cursed then audibly, and before 
the sun, my mother !’’ 

The alteration of a letter spoils the climax of 
one of Landor’s finest compositions. In another 
Dialogue, Pollio is made to address Licinius 
Calvus as ‘‘My dear Asinius” (II. 108); that 
is to say, by the name which rightly belongs to 
himself. 

In a reprint of this kind, scrupulous accuracy 
would be more desirable than elegant type and 
luxurious paper, or even than the portraits and 
vignettes, of which some have already appeared 
in the reprint of Pericles and Aspasia. Landor’s 
Bishop Parker, in his Conversation with Andrew 
Marvel, says : 

**Gentlemen seem now to have delegated the 
correction of the press to their valets, and the 
valets to have devolved it on their chambermaide.”’ 

Neither valets nor chambermaids, however, 
can be held responsible for the superfluity of 
annotation in which the editor seems to revel. 
Tn a note on page 105, vol. ii., he relates “a 
well-known story” about the orator Licinius 
Calvus. Fifteen pages later, in another note, 
the story is repeated with variations. A pro- 
test is the more necessary, as the publishers 
announce a further reprint of Landor’s Miscel- 
laneous Works and Poems. 

8. W. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Bunpay, April 8, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Class Ethics,” by 
Miss E. P. Hughes. 

Monpay, April 4, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 


8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Argument from 
Design,” by the Rev. Prof. Bernard. 





8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Mine 
Surveying,” 11., by Mr. Bennett H. Brough. 
8p.m. Aristotelian: “ Scotus Erigena De Divisione 
Naturae,” by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb. 
Turspay, April 5,3 p.m. Royal Iostitution: “ The Brain,” 
XIL., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 
§ p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Sewage Farms of 
Berlin,” by Mr. H. A. Roechling. 
8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘The Book of the 
Dead,” continued, by Mr. P. le Page Renouf. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts : ‘The Red and White Races 
in Manitoba and the North-West,” by the Rev. Dr. John 


McLean 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Land-Shelis of St. 
Helena,” by Mr. Edgar A. Smith; “The Indian Darter 
(Plotus melanogaster),”” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “A 
recently described Species of Pheasant from Central Asia,” 
by Mr. Seebohm. 

Wepwespay, April 6, 4 p.m. Archacological Institute: ‘‘ The 
Stone Circles of Britain,” by Mr. A. L. Lewis ; “* Widows 
and Vowesses,” by Mr. J. L. André. ; 

8 p.m. Geological: *‘* Geol of the Gold-bearing 
Rocks of the Southern Transvaal, by Mr. Walcot Gibson ; 
“The Precipitation and Deposition of Sea-borne Sedi- 
ment,” by Mr. R. G. Mackley Browne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Future Trade-Rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United States,” by Mr. 
Robert McCormick. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ Henry VIII.,” by Mr. W. 
Poel; “The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Thomas 
Randolph,” by Mr. J. E. Baker. 

Tnorspay, April 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Epidemic 
Waves.” III., by Dr. B. Arthur Whitelegge. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Agricultural Needs 
of India,” by Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘*The Phenomena concerned in 
the Production of Forked and Branched Palms,” by Mr. 
D. Morris ; ‘* Gland-like Bodies, &c., in the Bryozoa,” by 
Mr. A. W. Waters. a 

8 pm. Chemical: “ Platinous Chloride and its Use 
as a Source of Chlorine,” by Messrs. W. A. Shenstone 
and ©. R. Beck ; ‘The Action of Silicon Tet: achloride on 
Substituted Phenylamines,” by Prof. Emerson Reynolds. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “ Load 
Diagrams of Electric Tramways, ard the Cost of Electric 
Traction.” by Mr. A. Reckenzaun. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

830p.m. Historical. 

Fripay, April 8,5 p.m. Physical Society: ‘* Note on a Law 
of Colour in its Relation to Chemical Constitution,” by 
Mr. W. Akroyd ; * The Construction of a Colour Map,” 
by Mr. W. Bailey ; *‘A Mnemonic Table in Connexion 
with Electrical Units,” by Mr. W. Giced. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, ‘‘ Some 
Forms of Petroleum Engines,” by Mr. R. J. Durley. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: *‘ Ruskin and Modern 
Social Tendencies,” by Mr. C. Oscar Gridley. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘‘Some of Shakspere’s 
Female Characters,”” by Miss Grace Latham. 

oa Royal Institution : *‘ Electric Meters, Motors, 
and Money Matters,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. : 

Sarurpay, April 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Dramatic 
Music, from Shakspere to Dryden,” with Musical Ilus- 
trations, III., by Prof. J. F. Bridge. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


Notes on the Recent Geometry of the Triangle. 
By John Griffiths. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

A Treatise on the Geometry of the Circle. By 
William J. McClelland. (Macmillans.) 


Wiratn the last twenty years there has been 
a remarkable development of interest in the 
simplest of all rectilineal closed figures, the 
triangle, and scores upon scores of new and 
beautiful properties have been brought to light. 
These properties concern points, lines, and 
curves (principally circles), connected with a 
triangle in some definite way. The impulse to 
this research came from France, the geometrical 
nation of the modern world as Greece was of 
the ancient, and it has spread to other nations ; 
so that at the present moment the books, 
pamphlets, and articles written on this simple 
figure would, were they collected together, 
form a pile which only a strong man could lift. 
Among those who have taken a prominent 
part in developing the new geometry are 
Messrs. Lemoine, Brocard, De Longchamps 
in France, M. Neuberg in Belgium, Messrs, 
Emmerich and Fuhrmann in Germany, Mr. 
Tucker in England, and in Ireland the late Dr. 
Casey. In 1867 Mr. Griffiths published a 
small treatise, which he modestly entitled Notes 





; on the Geometry of the Plane Triangle, and which 


contains a considerable number of elegant 
properties deduced by means of trilinear co- 
ordinates. In the pamphlet which he has 
lately published, the same mode of treatment 





is adopted; and the object of the Notes is, in 
the author’s words, “‘ to prove that the princi 

results hitherto obtained by different mathe- 
maticians with regard to systems of circles 
intersecting the sides of a plane triangle are 
particular cases of a general theorem.”’ It would 
be impossible, without entering into techni- 
calities suitable only for a mathematical journal, 
to state in detail the matters discussed, but 
attention should be drawn to this important 
contribution to our knowledge of the triangle. 


Mr. McClelland’s manual of modern geometry 
is intended for the more advanced students in 
public schools, and for candidates for mathe- 
matical honours in the universities. The 
subjects taken up, and the order in which they 
are treated, will be seen from the following 
statement of the contents of the various 
chapters: I. Introduction. II. Maximum and 
Minimum. III. Recent Geometry. IV. 
General Theory of the Mean Centre of a 
System of Points. V. Collinear Points and 
Concurrent Lines. VI. Inverse Points with 
respect to a Circle. VII. Poles and Polars 
with respect to a Circle. VIII. Coaxal Circles. 
IX. Theory of Similar Figures. X. Circles 
of Similitude and of Antisimilitude. XI. 


Inversion. XII. General Theory of Anhar- 
monic Section. XIII. Involution. XIV. 
Double Points. 


While the treatise is mainly devoted to the 
consideration of the circle, it is not exclusively 
so. Here and there a few properties of the 
other conic sections are mentioned, and a con- 
siderable number are given in the chapter on 
pole and polar where the method of reciproca- 
tion is applied to the circle. In each chapter 
the propositions are generally followed by illus- 
trative examples, and to many of these are 
appended hints for their solution. The hints 
vary in length from simple references to full 
solutions, according to the difficulty of the 
example. The text and the examples together 
contain not only all the propositions of funda- 
mental importance which are to be found in the 
standard treatises, but also a large number of 
the most elegant theorems that have recently 
appeared in mathematical journals and examina- 
tion papers. Such a collection, it need hardly 
be said, could not have been made without 
diligent and extended research. The exposi- 
tion is very concise and clear, and in few places 
has more knowledge been assumed in the reader 
than the geometry of Euclia’s first six Books, 
and the elements of plane trigonometry. The 
diagrams are white on a black ground. 

In the interests of brevity, it is becoming com- 
mon to associate not only certain theorems, but 
also points, straight lines, and curves, with the 
names of their discoverers, and it is desirable that 
the names should be so far as possible those of 
the first discoverers. If that be so, the theorem 
which, on Catalan’s authority, Mr. McCielland 
(p. 5) attributes to Euler, should be ascribed to 
Robert Simson. This theorem is beginning to 
be known on the continent as Matthew 
Stewart’s theorem, and in fact it was first 
published by him in his General Theorems. But 
there is reason to believe that it was communi- 
cated to him by his friend Simson, and 
in his Loci Plani Simson expressly claims it as 
hisown. If Simson has never got from any- 
body the credit of this theorem, he gets from 
Mr. McClelland, as, indeed, from everybody, 
the credit of another theorem to which, as has 
been pointed out in the ACADEMY, he can lay 
no claim whatever. The Brocard points were 
discovered by Captain Brocard, though they 
had been signalised half a century previous; 
but the Simson line was never known to 
Simson. Its discovery dates back only to the 
year 1799 or 1800, and is due to Prof. William 
Wallace, of Edinburgh. 

J. S. Mackay. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE council of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales has awarded to Mr. W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer the Clarke Memorial Medal, in 
recognition of his services in the cause 
of botanical science, and especially on account 
of his labours in connexion with the develop- 
ment and organisation of the botanical depart- 
ments for the Colonies and India, at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 


THE annual Easter excursion of the Geolo- 
gists’ Association will this year be to Devizes, 
Swindon, and Faringdon. The directors are 
Prof. Blake (the president of the Association), 
and Messrs. W. B. Bell. F. J. Bennett, G. J. 
Hinde, and H. B. Woodward. We may add 
that the ground covered by the excursion in- 
cludes many places of antiquarian interest. 


Dr. B. W. Ricwarpson will deliver his 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on ‘*The Physiology of Dreaming,” on 
April 29, in place of Dr. William Huggins, 
who will give his lecture on ‘‘The New Star 
in Auriga ” on May 13. 

Pror. GRIESBACH lately forwarded to Vienna 
various fossils which he had collected during 
his geological explorations in the Central 
Himalayas on behalf of the Government of 
India. They resemble so closely fossils found 
in corresponding Alpine strata, that they have 
excited much interest; and the Academy of 
Science, Vienna, has determined, with the co- 
operation of the Indian Government, to send 
an exploring party to the Central Himalayas 
to compare their geological features with those 
of the Eastern Alps. The leader of the party 
will be Dr. Carl Diener, lecturer on geology at 
the University of Vienna, and president of the 
Vienna Alpine Club. He will start for Brindisi 
on April 10, taking with him two Tyrol guides. 
The expedition will last six months. 


Messrs. MACMILLANS have issued a sixth 
edition of Sir Henry Roscoe’s Lessons in 
Elementary Chemistry. This work, which was 
originally published in 1866, has since been 
thoroughly revised on the appearance of each 
successive edition, so as to incorporate the 
more important discoveries. But, besides 
these stereotyped editions, it has been re- 
printed no less than twenty-five times, in the 
same number of years. And it is right to 
add that, though intended to suit the require- 
ments of elementary instruction, no attempt 
has been made to meet the curriculum of any 
particular examination, such as that of the 
London University. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


New Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Friday, March 11.) 


Dx. Furntvaxt, director, in the‘chair. Mrs. Stopes 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Life and Works of William 
Hunnis.” All previous writers had said, “ of 
his life very little is known;’’ but Mrs. Stopes 
has been fortunate enough to find a very great 
deal among manuscript sources. Of his birth and 
— nothing has yet been discovered. He 
gan life in the service of Sir William Herbert, 
probably as » and apparently very early 
developed his literary powers. Having embraced 
Protestantism, he was one of the group of metrical 
translators of the Psalms, who delighted the ears 
of the young King Edward VI. ; and was installed 
as Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, about the same 
time as his patron became Earl of Pembroke 
(1551). He apparently submitted with his fellows 
to the new Queen and her old religion ; but the 
detested Spanish marriage, the religious per- 
secutions, the manner in which both Mary and 
Philip ignored all the conditions of their marria 
treaty, aroused plot after plot. When Mary had 
agreed to send troops to aid Philip against the 
French King. and to give him all the money in 
the English treasury, the last conspiracy was 





concocted, to send the Queen over to her husband, 
to rob the Treasury at Westminster, and hold 
the contents for the use of the English nation, and 
to bring over all the disaffected from the 
continent, by the aid of the French. The chiefs 
of the conspiracy were Harry Dudley, John 
Throckmorton Avedale, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, Harry Peckham, and Daniell; and in the 
centre of the London group was William Hunnis. 
Thomas Whyte betrayed them, and they were all 
sent to the Tower. ‘The trials and executions 
commenced very energetically, almost at once. 
Hunnis was tried with four others at the Guild- 
hall, but escaped, probably through the interest 
of his powerful patron, the Earl of Pembroke. 
The poems in the ‘‘ Paradise of Dainty Devices’’ 
imply that he lay in prison until the accession of 
Elizabeth, and till his clothes were worn out; and 
‘‘ comfort came with clothes of joy ” and deliver- 
ance. In 1558 he was restored to his ‘‘ living,’’ and 
almost immediately: on the death of Nicholas 
Brigham, married his widow Margaret, who died a 
few months afterwards. Next year he married 
again, the widow of William Blank, Haberdasher, 
who had been previously the wife of a Grocer, and 
who, therefore, induced William Hunnis to become 
enrolledin that Company. Elizabeth granted him 
a Supervisorship of Greenwich Gardens, and 
Mastership of the Children of the Chapel a coat of 
arms; the right of receiving dues for wheelage 
and passage on London Bridge ; and the right of 
holding in fee the lands of some recusants. Yet 
he was always poor, and died without leaving any 
property in 1597. Mrs. Stopes then went through 
the bibliography of his works, showing that they 
were naturally divided into (1) religious poems 
and metrical translations of the Psalms and other 
parts of Scripture ; (2) miscellaneous poems; and 
(3) plays, masques, interludes. Of the latter, 
which he seemed to consider his serious work (the 
others being only his ‘‘ Recreation’’), none have 
come down to us complete; the titles of some 
appear in ‘‘ The Revel’s Book,’’ and the description 
of two in Gascoigne’s account of the Kenilworth 
Festivities (1575). This may have arisen from the 
fact that the Children of the Chapel were only 
allowed to act unprinted plays before Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Stopes then showed the materials from which 
she built up the history—the addresses and dedica- 
tions prefixed to his rare books, and the manu- 
sciipts in the Public Record Office, the Guildhall, 
the British Museum, the books of the Grocers and 
Haberdashers Companies, and the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and Barking, Essex. 
—There was little discussion. Dr. Furnivall, in 
returning thanks, said that the whole story was 
too new to permit of the members having formed 
their opinion beforehand. 





Asiatic.—{ Tuesday, March 15.) 


Masor-Generat Sir F. Gotpsmip, vice-president, 
in the chair.—Surgeon-General H. . Bellew 
read a paper on the ‘Survival of Greek Words 
in the Pukhto Language of the Afghans.’ 
The lecturer referring to his ‘* Inquiry into the 
Ethnography of Afghanistan,’ published last 
year, and to the identification of certain Afghan 
tribes therein described as being of Greek descent, 
proceeded to illustrate the presence of Greek 
words in the Pukhto language by a number of 
examples in which the Pukhto word varied but very 
slightly from its Greek original. These examples 
were followed by others, in which the departure of 
the Pukhto word from the original Greek form 
was more or less considerable, but still not so great 
as to prevent easy recognition. Besides the 
Greek words in Pukhto, several instances were 
mentioned in illustration of grammatical forms 
peculiar to the Pukhto and referable only to the 
Greek as the source of their origin. The lecturer, 
after describing the way in which he came to 
discover these Greek elements in the Pukhto, 
expressed his opinion that a more thorough investi- 
gation of the subject would prove conclusively 
that the language spoken by the Pukhtin, Pathan, 
or Afghiin people—more especially in the country 
of the Suleiman Range, which as Arrian asserts, 
was settled by Alexander the Great with people of 
his own in place of the conquered Indians in it— 
was no other than a degraded dialect of the Greek, 
formerly spoken during several centuries as the 
vernacular of that region by the Greek conquerors 





and their successors, who colonised and Hellenised 
the country by a wholesale transplantation of tribes 
such as the Syrian, Lydian, Kilikian, Bithynian, 
Mysian, Pamphilian, Ionian, and others from Asia 
Minor. This view is supported by the fact that the 
descendants of these several tribes are now found 
in Afghanistan, by the identical names of Siri, 
Lidi, Ghiji, Khilichi, Batani, Misizi, Farmuli, 
Parmuli, Yimus, Yani, or Ya respectively. Taking 
this view of the Pukhto language, the lecturer said 
that it threw a new light upon the past of this 
part of Asia, and cleared up many obscure points 
relating to the progress of the Parthian sovereignty 
and to the succession of dynasties that flourished 
in this part of Asia subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Mahommedan Kra. 


Hisronrtcau.—( Thursday, March 17.) 


Oscar Brownine, Esq , vice-president, in the 
chair.—Prof. W. Cunningham read a paper on 
““The Perversion of Economic History,” in the 
course of which he criticised the historical methods 
employed by Prof. Marshall and the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers for the purpose of obtaining 
certain economic formulae or data. These methods 
might be generally characterised as showing in- 
sufficient research or the insuflicient authority for 
the deductions made.—In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. I. 8S. Leadam attempted, in a long 
and closely-reasoned speech, to justify several of 
Prof. Rogers’s characteristic assertions. 


AnturoroLoeicaL Lystiture.—( Tuesday, March 22.) 


Francis Gauron, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Theodore Kent read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Finds at the Great Zimbabwe Ruins.’’ The outer 
wall of the semicircular temple on the hill is 
decorated with a number of birds perched on long 
soapstone pedestals, all of which appear to be 
intended to represent the same bird, probably a 
vulture. Two of the birds, similar in character 
and slightly varying from the others, are repre- 
sented as perched on zones or cesti, and there 
seems to be a similar class of symbolism connect- 
ing themall. Mr. Bent is of opinion that these 
birds represent the Assyrian Astarte or Venus— 
the female element in creation. In the centre of 
the temple stood an altar, into the stones of which 
were inserted a large number of soapstone objects, 
which afforded ample evidence of the existence of 
phallic worship in this place. Within the sacred 
enclosure are two solid round towers, the largest 
of which is thirty-four feet in height and has a 
girth of fifty-three feet : before them is a raised 
platform, presumably for sacrifice, and the wall 
behind them is decorated with large standing 
monoliths. Some of the fragments of pottery 
found are very good, and give evidence of a highly 
developed artistic skill. Close underneath the 
temple stood a gold smelting furnace, made of 
very hard cement of powdered granite, with a 
chimney of the same material; and the quantity 
of rejected quartz found hard by proved that 
these ruins had formed the fortress for the 
protection of a gold-producing people. The 
ruins and the things in them are not in 
any way connected with any known African 
race; the objects of art and of special cult are 
foreign altogether to the country, and neither the 
date of construction nor the race of the builders 
can now be determined with accuracy; but the 
evidence in favour of this race being one of the 
many tribes of Arabia is very strong, and all the 
facts point to a remote antiquity. 


Society or Lirerature.—(Wednesday, March 22.) 


E. W. Brannoox, Esq., in the chair.—Dr. R. A. 
Douglas-Lithgow read a paper on ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Alliteration.”” After a brief historical intro- 
duction, he defined, as far as possible, the 
terms poetry, rhythm, metre, rhyme, assonance, 
and finally alliteration, which he described in 
detail, and exemplified with some quotations from 
the Anglo-Saxon. He then referred to the laws 
of alliteration as formulated by Rask, Dr. Guest, 
and Mr. Conybeare, and limited the period of 
his inquiry as extending from a.p. 449 to a.p. 1154. 
Dr. Douglas-Lithgow referred to the influence of 
Christianity in preserving the Anglo - Saxon 
records, and subsequently discussed the origin of 
thyme, which, in agreement with Mr. T. Wright, 
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he traced to a Latin source. Having pointed out 
the varieties and uses of alliteration, he gave 
quotations from the Anglo - Saxon alliterative 
poems (with descriptive and historical interludes) 
extending from the fifth to the middle of the 
twelfth century, and including ‘‘The Minstrel’s 
Song,”’ ‘* Beowulf the Dane,” and ‘‘ The Battle of 
Finnesburgh ’’ in the fifth century, ‘‘The Hymn 
of Caedmon” in the seventh, the poems of 
Aldhelm in the eight, and Alfred’s ‘‘ Boethius”’ 
in the ninth. As belonging to the tenth century 
the lecturer referred to the paraphrases of 
Wulfstan, the ‘‘ Brunanburgh War Song’’ and 
other poems in the Saxon Chronicle, and examined 
in detail the Codex Exoniensis and the Codex 
Vercellensis. Finally, he alluded to the alliterative 
poems of the eleventh and first half the twelfth 
century, and concluded by expressing a very high 
estimate of the relics of Saxon literature, and by 
showing how much we owed to them in the founda- 
tion and formation of our own language and 
literature.—A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
G. R. Wright, Dr. Phené, Mr. J. W. Bone, and 
the chairman took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 
AFrer an vnusually long interval, we have 
received « double number of the <Ainerican 
Journal of Archaeology, containing the quarterly 


parts for March and June 1891. The 232 pages 
are made up mainly of the archaeological news 


from all quarters, which forms such a valuable | 
feature of this publication, now in its seventh | 


year. The original papers, though short, are 
interesting; and they are illustrated with no 
less than ten plates. Two of them are papers 
of the American School of Athens. Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, the director of the School, discusses 
the marble bas-reliefs found at Mantineia in 
1887 by M. Fougéres, which are now in the 
National Museum at Athens. In an elaborate 
argument he supports the original opinion of 
M. Fougéres, which has not obtained the 
wpproval of other archaeologists, that they are 
identical with the sculptures seen by Pausanias, 
and ascribed by him to the hand of Praxiteles. 
Prof. Mommsen edits, with a facsimile, the 
Greek fragment of the famous Edict of 
Diocletian, which was discovered at Plataia in 
1890, in the course of the American excavations. 
He remarks : 

** It is marvellous how much has been added to the 
old stock in the last few years; and it may well be 
admitted that this growth is due not so much to 
good fortune, as to the growing energy and 
intelligence of studious researches.’’ 


We must also mention the reproductions of 
the wall-paintings in what is known as the 
House of the Martyrs Jobn and Paul, lately 
discovered on the Coelian Hill at Rome. The 
tigures, which at first glance appear naked, are 
found, on examination, to be wearing a sort of 
combination garment, which (with their wings) 
recalls the Gawrys of /’eter Wilkins. 


Tie Dial, that extremely occasional and 
still more eccentric periodical, has struck two, 
thereby falsifying the prophecy of the enemy. 
There is no doubt that Mr. C. Ricketts is a 
very clever artist, and cuts his own designs 
well upon the block; and there is a dreamy 
suggestiveness about Mr. Charles Shannon’s 
drawings which is very taking. The art, 
indeed, of the whole number, in so far as it is 
graphic, is so fresh and strange that one does 
not care to criticise it too minutely. But as to 
the letterpress, most of it is sheer nonsense ; 
and the kindest thing to do is what somebody 
(it is not clear whom) did, as reported in the 
last line of the Dial No. 2—‘*He laughed, 


because he knew they could not mean what 
they said.” 

NEARLY all the articles in the wrt Journal 
for this month are either continuations or form 





~- of a series. Mr. Hudson’s ‘‘ Outings in 
ndia”’ has Poona for its subject ; Mr. Cun- 
dall’s ‘‘Art Museums” are Nottingham and 
Derby, with portraits of the local benefactors, 
Mr. William Bemrose and the late M. T. 
Bass; Mr. Aymer Vallance has chosen fur- 
niture for his theme; and the Marne is the 
Paris “‘ Pleasure Resort” of the month. Mr. 
Boyes writes of Sir Austen Henry Layard ; but 
the most noticeable contribution is the fine 
ballad of the ‘‘ Hunting of Rothiemuir,” by 
Mrs. Graham Tomson, with its spirited illustra- 
tion by Mr. Arthur Lemon. The etching for 
the month is by Mr. C. O. Murray, after Mr. 
Weguelin’s joyful picture of girls dancing in a 
meadow, called ‘‘ Spring,” which was exhibited 
at the New Gallery a year or so ago. 


Tie contents of Z’Art for last week are 
unusually varied. Besides current notices and 
reviews, there are no less than five articles. 
Among these are an account of the late 
engraver Guillaumot, by Eugéne Viollet-le- 
Duc; the conclusion of Edouard Romberg’s 
essay on ‘ Artistic Propriety”; the ‘‘ Musée 
Guimet,” by C. Gabillot; and ‘‘ Japanese 
Art”’ at the Louvre, by Emile Molinier. The 
number is well illustrated, as usual; and not 
the least interesting of the engravings are the 
restorations of Marly, after Guillaumot, and a 
head by Delaunay. 











THE FRENCH PASTELLISTS. 

| Paris: March 29, 1892. 

Tuk eighth exhibition of the Society of French 
| Pastellists, which was opened to-day at Petit’s 
| Gallery, will doubtless prove a source of con- 
solation to those whose tastes were so deeply 
hurt by the vagaries of the Impressionists, 
Symbolists, and Pointillists at the recent 
exhibition of Independent Artists. Yet, though 
the 126 pastels now on view afford a most 
exquisite ensemble of ‘‘ elegant” art, it may be 
objected that the Pastellists, like the Aqua- 
rellists, have almost entirely abandoned the 
original simplicity of chalks and _ water- 
colours, in order to obtain by artificial means 
the illusion of highly-finished oil painting. 
Of this a striking example is offered by M. 
Thévenot’s life-like portrait of M. Auguste 
Vacquerie, which, at a distance, might be 
mistaken by the uninitiated for oil painting, 
so cunningly has the artist produced 
relief effects with chalk empitements. As 
a contrast, M. Jeanniot’s portrait of an 
old lady, a study in light and dark 
greys, is a fine specimen of the art of 
portrait painting combined with simplicity 
of treatment. More showy, more modern, are 
MM. Doucet, La Touche, and Machard’s 
portraits of fashionable beauties, while M. 
Blanche’s ‘‘ Mme. Maurice Barrés,” and ‘‘ Miss 
C.,” by M. James Tissot, are particularly 
attractive. M. Besnard’s eight exhibits—a 
group of children, a fanciful arrangement of 
two girls’ heads, with delicate flower surround- 
ings, two portraits, and ‘ studies” — are 
exquisite, and thoroughly characteristic of the 
individuality of this delicate colourist. M. Jean 
Béraud, the spirituel delineator of the modern 
Parisienne, contributes a pretty genre picture, 
‘** Mélancolie ”’—on the topmost balcony of a 
house in the ‘‘ quartier de l’ Hippodrome ” (adds 
the catalogue) stands the figure of an elegantly 
dressed lady who, like her surroundings, is 
half veiled in the darkening twilight. She is 
lost in thought, and gazes listlessly at the 
glass-covered dome of the Hippodrome im- 
mediately opposite, all ablaze with electric 
light, which offers a strange contrast to the 
surrounding gloom. M. Billotte’s views 
of the suburbs of Paris under wintry 
aspects produce an effect of bleak cheer- 
lessness in keeping with the subject; and 





it is a relief to turn to M. Montenard’s 
series of ‘‘ Environs of Toulon,” radiant with 
sunlight, or to M. Lhermitte’s landscapes, 
marvels of talent in their way. This year M. 
Duez contributes a series of delightful views of 
Venice and a study for the portrait of 
Monseigneur Foulon, which reminds one of 
certain of Latour’s ‘ preparations.” The 
portrait of a lady in a pale ball-dress, 
standing in a graceful attitude in her drawing- 
room, surrounded by flowers, while strange 
effects of yellow and pink are produced by the 
coloured shades of the lamps, is the work of 
M. Eliot. A new comer, M. Helleu, who 
belongs to the ‘‘ harmonist ” school, contributes 
a panel representing a bunch of delicately 
toned blue hortensias, a nude figure looking at 
a peacock, and an exquisitely modelled portrait 
of a girl dressed all in white. Equally 
harmonious is M. Dubuffe’s ‘‘Mélodie en bleu.” 
M. Forain, the jin de siecle Gavarni, contributes 
some very clever sketches, ‘‘ Behind the Scenes,” 
and the portrait of Mme. Caron, of the Paris 
opera, all in black, which is a fine bit of 
realistic ‘‘ impressionism.” 

At the last moment there have been added 
to the exhibition two symphonies in pink and 
blue, entitled ‘‘ Odalisques Couchées,” by Mr. 
Whistler, who is the foreign guest of the 
Society this year, as Signor Bolini was last 
year. 

CrciL NICHOLSON. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT’. 
Dahabiyeh /st7,, Luxor: March 9, 1892. 


I have been finding evidences of the little- 
known Xth Dynasty—for whose traces Mr. 
Naville sought in vain at Herakleopolis—in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the First Cataract. 
Mr. Griffith and Prof. Maspero have shown 
that certain of the tombs at Siit belonged to 
the period when this dynasty ruled in Egypt. 
I have now discovered inscriptions which show 
that its rule was recognised on the frontiers of 
Nubia. 

An examination of the position occupied by 
the numerous inscriptions on the granite rocks 
of the island of Sehél have made it clear to me 
that we must recognise two periods in the history 
of the sanctuary for which the island was famous. 
During the second period the temple stood on 
the eastern slope of an eminence where I found 
remains of it two years ago. As I also found 
fragments of it bearing the name of Thothmes 
III. on the one hand, and of Ptolemy 
Philopator on the other, it must have existed 
from the age of the XVIIIth Dynasty down to 
Ptolemaic times. Throughout this period the 
inscriptions left by pious pilgrims to the shrine 
all face the site of the temple. So also doa 
certain number of inscriptions which belong to 
the age of the XIIth and XTIIth Dynasties. 
But the majority of the inscriptions which 
belong to the latter age, like the inscriptions 
which are proved by the occurrence of the 
names of Antef and Mentu-hotep to be of the 
time of the XIth Dynasty, face a different 
way. They look southward towards the 
channel which separates the island on this side 
from the mainland, and is immediately below 
the first ‘‘ bab” or rapid of the Cataract. 

This winter I have come across a large 
number of inscriptions on the mainland side of 
the channel which look northward, that is, 
towards the island. A few of these inscrip- 
tions are of the time of the XIIth Dynasty, but 
the greater number belong to the XIth 
Dynasty, and one is dated in the forty-first 
year of Ra-neb-kher. It would seem, there- 
fore, that at the epoch when they were 
inscribed on the rocks the sanctuary of Sehél 
stood either in the middle of the southern 
channel of the river or upon its edge. 
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On the island side of the channel there are a 
good many inscriptions which are shown by 
the weathering of the hieroglyphs to be 
older than the age of the XIth Dynasty. 
Indeed, the ,inscription of an Antef is cut over 
one of them. They all present the same 
curious forms of hieroglyphic characters, and 
contain for the most part titles and formulae 
not met with in the later texts. Moreover, 
they are not dedicated like the later texts to 
the divine Trinity of the Cataract, Khnum, 
Anuke, and Sati, but to a deity whose name is 
expressed by a character resembling an Akhem 
seated on a basket. Mr. Wilbour and I first 
noticed it last year. 

One of these early inscriptions contains a 
cartouche which reads Ra-nefer-hepu, the last 
element being represented by the picture of a 
rudder. Now Mr. Newberry and his companions 
at Beni-Hassan have discovered that one of the 
groups of tombs which exist there is of older 
date than the time of the XIIth Dynasty. In 
this group of tombs occurs the name of a lady 
who was called Nefer-hepu. She must have 
been born in the reign of Ra-nefer-hepu, and 
will consequently belong, not to the age of the 
XIth Dynasty, but to that of one of the 
dynasties which preceded it. 

That this dynasty was the Xth is made pretty 
clear by the inscriptions on the mainland side 
of the channel I have described. Here I have 
found inscriptions of the early sort mingled 
with those of the XIth Dynasty in such a way 
as to show that they cannot have been widely 
separated in age. Moreover, in one of them, 
the name of Khati is associated with that of 
Ra-mer-ab ; and Khati is not only a name which 
characterises the XIth Dynasty, but it was 
also the name of the owner of one of the tombs 
at Siit, which Mr. Griffiths has proved to 
belong to the time of the Xth Dynasty. We 
were already acquainted with the name of 
Ra-mer-ab from a scarab; and two years ago 
Mr. Bouriant obtained a bronze vase which 
gave the double name of Ra-mer-ab Kherti. 
Kherti is a king of the Xth Dynasty. By the 
side of the inscription which contains the 
name of Ra-mer-ab, I found others with the 
names of Ra-mer-ankh and Ameni. That 
Ameni was a king of the Xth Dynasty has 
already been suspected. 

The inscriptions I have copied this winter, 
therefore, have not ouly given us the names of 
some kings of the Xth Dynasty, one of them 
previously unknown; they have also shown 
that the power of the dynasty was acknow- 
ledged as far south as the Cataract. Moreover, 
they indicate that the government must have 
passed froin the Xth to the XIth Dynasty in a 
peaceful and regular manner. The same names 
belong to each: Khati, for example, distin- 
guishing alike the two dynasties. 

At Assuan some new tombs have been 
opened, one by the Crown Princess of Sweden 
and Norway, the other by Mr. James. One of 
them belongs to the reign of Nofer-ka-Ra; and, 
in an inscription found in it, Prof. Schiaparelli 
has read the name of the land of Pun. It is 
said that a Denga dancer had been brought to 
Egypt from Pun in the reign of Assa. Pun, 
accordingly, was already known to the 
Egyptians in the age of the Vth Dynasty. 

_At Kom el-Ahmar, opposite El-Qab, I 
visited two recently-discovered tombs, which 
contain the pros ti of Pepi, and are in a 
fairly perfect condition. The walls are covered 
with delicate paintings in the style of those of 
Beni-Hassan, and explanatory inscriptions are 
attached to them. The early date of the 
paintings and inscriptions makes them particu- 
larly interesting. The tombs are still half 
buried in the sand, and only the upper part of 
the internal decoration is visible. It would be 
well worth the expense to clear out the tombs, 
and make careful copies of all that they contain. 





Here and there hieratic texts have been written 
on blank spaces of the wall. The tombs have 
been excavated in the rock, side by side, in the 
ancient necropolis of Hierakonpolis, a little to 
the west of the old fort. I may add that a 
good deal may still be made out of the inscrip- 
tions in the XVIIIth Dynasty tombs in the 
cliffs beyond the Kom, one of which—a stelé of 
the reign of Thothmes I.—I have published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (vol. x.). On the occasion of my 
present visit, I found the cartouches of 
Thothmes III. in the mest southern of this 
group of tombs, as well as an invocation of Aten- 
Ra, the solar disk. 

I have discovered several new Greek inscrip- 
tions between Assuan and Edfu; also one 
Karian and two Phoenician grafiti. In one of 
the latter the writer calls himself Khnum- 
nathan, where the name of the Egyptian 
divinity, Khnum, takes the place of a 
Phoenician deity. One of the Greek inscrip- 
tions is worth quoting, as it gives us the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the 
so-called ‘‘Troglodytes.” It is carved on a 
rock below a group of small tombs about a mile 
to the north of the Shutt er-Rigiileh, and reads 
thus: ANTONI (sic) TROTOAYTTHS LA AAPAIANOT 
(sic) ‘‘ Antony the Trogodyte; the fourth year 
of Hadrian.” 

The list of places conquered by Ramses ITI. 
in Palestine and Syria, which I copied on the 
pylon of Medinet Habi, turns out to be even 
more interesting than I had supposed, as a 
whole row of them belongs to the territory of 
Judah. Thus we have ‘the land of Salem,” 
which, like the Salam of Ramses II. is shown 
by the Tel el-Amarna tablets to be Jerusalem, 
arez hadast or ‘‘ New Lands,” the Hadashah of 
Joshua (xv. 37), Shimshana or Samson, ‘“ the 
city of the Sun” (Josh. xv. 10), Carmel of 
Judah, Migdol (Josh. xv. 37), Apaka or 
Aphekah (Josh. xv. 53), ‘the Springs of 
Khibur” or Hebron, Shabuduna located near 
Gath by Thothmes III., and Beth-Anath the 
Beth-Anoth of Joshua (xv. 59) The discovery 
of these names in the records of an Egyptian 
king who reigned about B..c 1200 raises a 
question of some interest for students of the 
Old Testament. 

A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. WALTER ARMSTRONG has been elected 
director of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
in succession to the late Henry Doyle. Mr. 
Armstrong, who must not be mistaken for his 
namesake at the South Kensington Museum, 
is not only the most industrious of art critics, 
but also a student of art both new and old— 
as is shown by his editorship of the revised 
issue of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, and by 
his translation of some volumes of MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez’s monumental work. 


THE exhibitions to open next week are four 
in number: (1) a collection of pictures in oil 
by early English masters, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, in New Bond-street; (2) a series of 
crawings in water-colour, done in Italy and 
Sicily, by Mr. Charles J. Watson, at the Rem- 
brandt Head Gallery, in Vigo-street; (3) oil- 
pictures, drawings, plans, and etchings of 
Stonehenge, by Mr. Edgar Barclay, at the 
Nineteenth Century Art Society’s Gallery, in 
Conduit-street ; and (4) a collection of paintings 
of the French school, at the Continental 
Gallery, in New Bond-street. 


WE may also mention that the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett’s twelfth annual exhibition of pictures 
at St. Jude’s Schools, Whitechapel, will be 
opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Tuesday next, April 5. Among the pictures 





lent is an Annunciation by Mr. Burne Jones, 
which has, we believe, never been shown before. 


THE first election of Associates under the new 
charter of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on Wednesday last. Out of seventy candi- 
dates, twelve were elected, of whom six are 
painters, four are architects, and two are 
sculptors. 


Mr. F. C. PENROSE has gone to Greece to 
carry on his investigation of the dates of 
Greek temples as derived from their orienta- 
tion. He hopes to determine the orientation 
of many foundations not included in the list 
given in his recent paper on the subject in 
Nature. He will also verify, so far as possible, 
the approximate results at which he has already 
arrived. 


THE sale of the late Mr. John Hamilton 
Trist’s pictures, to take place at Christie’s on 
April 9, will not be without a special interest 
of itsown. This small collection was formed 
mainly between 1860 and 1870, and bears 
strong traces of the influence of pre-Raphaelites 
and Mr. Ruskin. It is specially rich in the 
works of Mr. Arthur Hughes, including the 
beautiful little ‘‘ King’s Orchard” of 1859, so 
strongly praised in Mr. Ruskin’s Academy 
Notes, the interior of a village church of 1864 
exhibited with the motto, ‘‘ Then by a sunbeam 
I will climb to Thee,” and fifteen other 
examples of the artist. It also contains a few 
interesting pictures by Rossetti, Burne Jones, 
Albert Moore, Legros, Raven, M. Anthony, and 
J. M. Carrick (an admirable landscape painter, 
now almost forgotten), as well as two works by 
G. Mason—the charming figure of ‘‘ The Milk- 
maid,” well known by the engraving, and a 
fine sketch of ‘‘ Threshing in the Campagna.” 


A CATALOGUE which has just reached us 
contains an item of exceptional interest. We 
do not think that any English collection can 
boast of such a magnificent assemblage of 
Hogarth’s works as Mr. Quaritch now offers for 
sale. It comprises several collections originally 
distinct, which were gradually absorbed during 
the course of thirty or forty years by the devout 
zeal of Dr. Joly, of Dublin. Thus Lord Charle- 
mont’s unrivalled set of the original prints 
furnished by Hogarth himself is here, as well as 
the Kingsbury set also made at that time; while 
the smaller ephemeral sketches which the artist 
never ranked as part of his wuvre have been 
brought together with infinite pains from 
dozens of different sources. Besides the prints, 
in their varied states, there are no less than 
one hundred and twenty-six drawingsin pen and 
ink, or sepia, or chalk, signed and unsigned. 
These are the combined Charlemont and Lort 
collections—both renowned before 1780—and 
also include the fruit of minor gatherings such 
as the Brocas, the J. B. Nichols, the Bicknell, 
and others. 


Tuk£ demand for a new edition of Mr. 
Wedmore’s excellent Descriptive Catalogue 
of the etchings of Méryon is one of many 
indications that the appreciation by collectors 
of this artist’s work is no mere passing fancy 
of the public, but is founded upon the high 
and indeed unique quality of his productions. 
Mr. Wedmore has taken advantage of the 
opportunity for revision afforded by this second 
edition, published by Desprez & Gutekunst. 
The brilliant introductory essay, in which he 
deals so vividly with the strange sad life of 
Méryon, and indicates with such admirable 
discernment the technical and imaginative 
qualities of his art, remains much as it appeared 
years ago in the Nineteenth Century. But the 
** Notes for the Amateur” have been slightly 
expanded, account has been taken of such 
recent sales as those of M. Wasset, Rev. M. 
Heywood, and Mr. Seymour Haden; while in 
the body of the Catalogue itself we observe 
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several carefully minute corrections and 
additions, and a record cf some of the prices 
recently realised under the hammer by fine 
impressions will be welcome to the collector. 
It should have been noted that there is a state 
of No. 84, ‘‘ Passerelle du Pont au change 
aprés L’Incenderie de 1621,” which bears the 
imprint of the (/azette des Beaux-Arts; and 
that Braquemont’s portrait of Méryon, referred 
to at page 77, also appeared in that journal. 


THE STAGE. 
THE THEATRES. 


Tue theatrical dulness of the Lenten season 
might have been broken by the performance 
of Mr. Calmour’s “ Breadwinner” at the 
Avenue, as it has certainly been broken by 
that of ‘‘ Jane,” albeit only a revival at the 
Comedy. But the ‘* Breadwinner,” we 
greatly fear, cannot be counted among Mr. 
Calmour’s successes; indeed, up to the 
present time, if it is not unkind to say so, 
its chief justification is that it has afforded 
material for a couple of exceedingly 
amusing articles in the S/andard and St. 
James's Gazette. One of these essays in 
criticism lays almost cruel stress upon the 
habits of the distinguished gentleman who 
keeps his 1880 champagne—an excellent 
vintage, necessarily tepid—in a cupboard 
in the drawing-room; and the other enter- 
tainingly assumes that Mr. Calmour’s piece 
is more or less of a burlesque upon ‘‘ Hedda 
Gabler” and other such pieces by a 
meritorious foreign writer who now no 
longer occupies much attention. We fancy, 
however, that Mr, Calmour, like Mr. 
Whistler, enjoys to be taken seriously, and 
we are ourselves disposed to give him credit 
in the ‘‘ Breadwinner ” for excellent inten- 
tions insufficiently fulfilled. Indeed, in the 
‘* Breadwinner,”’ Mr. Calmour does treat 
modern conditions of life, and approaches 
very nearly to the discussion—we will 
not say to the solution—of a _prob- 
lem. Alas! his means appear to us to 
be at present inadequate. His people— 
his more or less virtuous people—are very 
uninteresting, and it is nut enough to say 
that they are natural. ‘To interest us 
greatly in the proceedings of the blameless 
—and Mr. Calmour’s heroine, played so 
charmingly and so discreetly by Miss Alma 
Murray, is blameless practically — is, as 
Balzac has put upon record with much 
emphasis, a very difficult matter. But, 
unfortunately, what is known as modern 
‘*Realism ’’—which, to some extent, in the 
present play, Mr. Calmour affects—modern 
Realism, we say, goes in for making even 
its most faulty people nearly as uninterest- 
ing as if they were well conducted; and 
dramatis personae, who are incapable of a 
single healthy emotion, and who would not 
for the whole world cherish a sense of right 
and wrong, have yet an immense capacity 
for the very dullest of small talk. In the 
good old days, there was at least something 
fascinating about anyone who was con- 
sidered worthy to be the villain of the 
piece. This has altogether vanished; and 
in Mr. Calmour’s piece the vulgar and 
atrocious and by no means seductive 
woman impersonated cleverly enough by 
Miss Olga Brandon—so far as the oppor- 





tunities allow —is so presented to us by 
the writer that he has evidently no appre- 
ciation of the high claim upon our interest 
which, in a well constructed play—especially 
if it pretends to be “ literary ’”—the wholly 
improper enjoys. Thechief man’scharacter— 
a | with extreme nervous force, by Mr. 
Lewis Waller—is in reality weak and colour- 
less. The violence of his oaths, when he is 
in any measure disturbed, does not, in our 
opinion, atone for the feebleness of his 
action. Mr. Elwood, as a would-be lover 
of the virtuous lady, finds little opportunity 
for his art. Mr. Everill plays skilfully as 
an excellent physician, who has too much 
tact to consent to be altogether a martyr to 
the circumstance of his happening to have 
been married to an offensive Woman’s 
Rights female, whose acridity is of the 
worst type, and who adds to modern Radi- 
calism a new horror. Had this piece been 
cast badly, it would not, on the first night, 
have been listened to with the measure of 
patience which was accorded to it. It has 
certain good qualities which, like those 
happier pieces of Mr. Calmour’s that have 
preceded it, make us expect hereafter better 
work from the writer. But a prolonged 
run for it is hardly conceivable; and what 
run it does obtain will be due less to Mr. 
Calmour’s meritorious intention to put aside 
the conventional than to the careful art and 
excellent gifts which Miss Alma Murray, 
Miss Olga Brandon, Mr. Lewis Waller, and 
Mr. Everill bring to bear upon their per- 
formance of the most prominent characters. 


With no scenery whatever—simply with 
a convenient arrangement of screens for ezits 
and entrances—with scarcely anything that 
can be called costume beyond the costume of 
ordinary life—with just that ‘ plentiful 
lack” of music which strikes one at the 
Théitre Francais, and with a cast which 
included very few names, and not a single 
star—did Mr. Poel and the company he has 
got together in connexion with the large 
Shakspere Reading Society succeed in 
amusing, and often indeed in charming us, 
by the performance of ‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” at St. James’s Hall, on 
Thursday in last week. More, perhaps, in 
the hearing and the seeing, than even in the 
reading of the play, is one reminded of the 
immaturity of Shakspere’s art—the im- 
maturity, one may say also, of his vision of 
life—which this play discloses. Yet Shak- 
spere, even in his youth, was already 
Shakspere: Shakspere by his charm and by 
the richness of his fancy—the spontaneous 
and abundant—nay, even the superabundant 
flow of thought and of word: Shakspere, 
too, by the creation of such a character as 
Launce, who, as Dr. Furnivall has well put 
it, is ‘‘ more truly original than Bottom—I 
don’t believe a Londoner could have made 
him.” Apart altogether from details of the 
performance, two or three main points in 
Mr. Poel’s exceedingly intelligent and 
scholarly production of tho play ought to be 
mentioned. First, the whole thing was 
done in a few minutes over two hours— 


reality thus being given for almost the first | 


time since Shakspere’s day, probably, to 
Shakspere’s phrase, ‘‘ the two hours’ traffic 
of our stage,” and this at no loss of effect, 
but rather with a gain: overlaid by no 





accumulation of traditional or freshly 
invented action, the utterances gained 
spontaneity. Secundly, the performance, 
which, in a purely commonplace view, may 
seem to have lost naturalness by the substi- 
tution of young women for men as the two 
youthful lovers, Valentine and Protheus, 
did as a matter of fact actually gain 
by such substitution; for the extreme 
lightness of touch which is at the com- 
mand of young actresses of refinement, 
and which men can scarcely compass, and 
which boys would scarcely understand, is of 
high value—indeed it is almost a necessity 
—in the interpretation of characters belong- 
ing to a world essentually unreal, the 
world of a lightly imaginative dream. 
These parts were indeed admirably filled by 
Miss Snow and Miss E. R. Dresser. Miss 
Snow’s is at present the finer voice; but 
Miss Dresser, whose tones are agreeable 
though little varied, carried no correspond- 
ing monotony into gesture and facial ex- 
pression. Here indeed this most youthful 
lady, profiting no doubt by her teaching, 
was of effective and even unusual flexibility 
and sensitiveness, alike earnest and grace- 
ful. The stage is her vocation, even in a 
day when many are called, but few chosen. 
Among the chosen she deserves to be one. 
Miss Montgomery sang quite excellently the 
song, ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” Mr. Blagrove, 
in whom on the rare occasions on which we 
see him we note great progress, was most 
sufficient as the Duke of Milan; and Mr. 
Goring and Mr. Leonard Howard—the two 
comedians of the company, if company we 
may call it—lent themselves with great 
adroitness and quickness of perception to 
the portrayal of the humours of Launce 
and Speed. The elocution of all, though 
intentionally rapid, was good and clear. 
Such a performance of a Shaksperian play 
that is practically never presented at an 
ordinary theatre ought of course to be 
promptly repeated. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. SArELLINKOFY obtained a brilliant success 
at the second Philharmonic Society concert last 
Thursday week. Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat is a showy composition, and the 
Russian pianist bas not only conquered its 
technical difficulties, but caught much of the 
composer’s spirit. The Concerto is a typical 
work ; it is not void of poetry, but tinsel is the 
prevailing feature. M. Sapellinkoff makes the 
most of the latter, but at the same time reveals 
whatever it may contain of the former. He has 
now reaped the reward of the virtuoso—enthusi- 
astic applause, recalls, &c.—and it is to be hoped 
that he will give us a specimen of his powers 
as an interpreter of the great masters: Liszt 
dazzles but does not satisfy. The pro e 
included Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s clever Orchestral 
Picture, ‘‘Cloud and Sunshine,” and Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony No. 7. Mr. Ernest de 
Munch gave an artistic rendering of Schumann’s 
difficult, but not highly interesting, ’cello 
Concerto. M. Eugéne Oudin sang in an 
impressive manner an effective Scena, ‘‘ Der 
Einsame,” by Greig; the music is sombre and 
the orchestration skilful. The vocalist was 
recalled. 
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The new Quintet in B minor (Op. 115) 
for clarinet and stringed quartet by Brahms 
was the principal feature of the last Monday 
Popular Concert. All of the composer’s 
recent utterances have been remarkable for 
their clearness and conciseness, and the same 
excellent qualities are to be found in this 
new work. The various movements, so far as 
their outward form is concerned, may be easily 
followed even at a first hearing, but only time 
and study will fully reveal their inner meaning. 
In the opening Allegro, and still more in the 
Adagio, Brahms seems plunged in a deep and, 
for the most part, sad reverie. In the Allegro 
the composer sets forth his subject-matter 
within the short space of 70 bars ; the develop- 
ment section is, however, of greater length, and 
in it the plaintive themes are combined with 
rare skill. This skill gives weight to the 
music, but as a means it never conceals the true 
end—the expression of feeling. The Adagio 
is a movement which tells of unsatisfied long- 
ings, disappointed hopes. The mysterious 
middle section, piv lento, with its Hun- 
garian cadenza-like passages for the wind 
instrument and mutterings for the strings, forms 
a striking contrast to the said wail of the opening 
and closing sections. The Andantino, with its 
lively Presto section, is clever, though, as 
music, less original than what has preceded ; 
and if one may venture a criticism, the keys of 
D major and its relative minor for the Presto 
strike the ear with a certain sense of monotony 
after the Allegro in B minor with transition, 
of course, to D, and the Adagio in B major and 
minor. And then comes the Finale, a theme 
with variations, all of which, with one excep- 
tion, are also in the key of B minor. The varia- 
tions are interesting, but after Beethoven and 
Schubert how difficult to say anything new in 
this form! With regard to the gloomy key of 
the Quintet, it may be noticed that it is one to 
which Brahms is partial; but that is natural, 
for it is the one in which his idol Schubert 
presented some of his most wonderful creations. 
The performance of the work, by MM. 
Joachim, Ries, Miihlfeld, Straus, and Piatti was 
magnificent, and at the close there was pro- 
longed applause. Herr Miihlfeld, the clarinet- 
tist, who came expressly from Germany, is an 
excellent artist. Mme. Gherlsen sang songs by 
Mozart and Brahms with mediocre success, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave an artistic 
rendering of Schumann’s Sonata in G minor. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
Tix students of the operatic class of the Royal 
Academy of Music gave the first of a series of 
four performances (in costume) on Wednesday 
evening at Tenterden-square. The programme 
included selections from second and fourth acts 
of ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ and the second actof ‘‘ Martha.” 
But the principal and the most successful 
feature of the evening was the rendering of the 
second act of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” which was 
given in a highly creditable manner, under the 
direction of Mr. G. H. Betjemann. A special 
word of praise is due to Miss E. Mackenzie 
(Susanna) and Mr. A. Barlow (Count Almaviva). 


Tue friends of the late Arthur Goring 
Thomas are trying to arrange one or more per- 
formances of ‘‘ Nadeshda” at a leading theatre 
in May. The proceeds are to be devoted to a 
scholarship bearing his name at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he was for some time 
a student. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 





i the South Kensington Museum, Art Branch (17-20), 23x» APRIL, 
- he date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
ley Must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 


the Secnetaxy, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. W. 


“MODERN LOVE.” 


COLLECTORS of GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS will 
do well to procure a Copy of the First American Edition of 
this great Sonnet sequence. 

This Edition was issued in November last, exquisitely 
gotten up on Von Gelder’s hand-made paper, totally uncut, 
in vellum wrappers, and consisted of — 

400 Copies, Demy 8vo (150 only unsold) .«. . . 6s. net. 
40 Copies, Large-Paper (12 only unsold) . . . . 20s. net. 
10 Copies, Large-Paper, Japan vellum (2 unsold). 40s. net. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, Pvntisuer, 
87, Excuance Street, Porttanv, Maine. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


London: ALEXANDER & ‘Suernearp, Furnival Street, E.C. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Now ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 
HBIisToR vy 


or THE 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851, 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1891, by Cas. 8. MAL. 

** Evidently the result of most laborious research and re- 
markable skill in the arrangement of facts...... a useful work of 
reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 
have left their mark on our national history.” 

Bradford Observer, 

* A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advantages 
as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater succes®.” 

Lite rary World, 

“The leading members of all denominations will do well to 
get hold of this publication.”—South Wales Daily News. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“Tt is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


Lonpoxn: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anp 22, Furnivan Srreet, E.C.; 


Cte a ne a 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 


BRAN D & COS Al SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 
OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also, 


JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
ESTABLISHED 151, 
RKBECK BANK, 


B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand cages 

TW per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHASES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 


deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PEK CENT. per 
anoum, on each completed £1, "RANCIS RAVeNscrortT Manager. | 





Hew. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR | 
TWO GULNEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAUCK, with full particulara,post free on 
applivation. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager, 


THEATRES. 
, ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at s, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. sovenao* L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, &c.; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, will be produced an original three-act 
lay, entitled THE BREADWINNER, by Alfred C. Calmour. 
essrs. Lewis Waller, Fred Everill, Garthorne, and Arthur 
Elwood ; Mesdames Alma Murray, Laura Linden, Canninge, 
T. Roma, and Olga Brandon. Seats booked at the Box- 
office or Libraries. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. HAwvrrey. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, JANE. Messrs. U. H. Hawtrey, 
William Wyex, R. Saker, E. M. Robson, and Chas. Brook- 
field; Misses Ethel Matthews, Ewell. Harlhouse, and Lottie 
Venne. At 8.10, LADY FORTUNE. 








COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.45,A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by, at 8, A HIGHLAND LEGACY, and a’ 8.45, 
A COMMISSION, Misses D. Moore, Dawes, Noel, McNaught, 
Palfrey, Addison, and Norreys; Messrs. Brandon Thomas, 
Little, Branscombe, Vaughan, Lucy, Compton Coutts, W. 
Draycott, and W. Grossmith. ' 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee_and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham.—THIs 
EVENING, at nine (for a limited number of nights only), the 
comedy in tour acts by Bronson Howard, entitled BRIGHTON. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, and the Criterion 
Company. Preceded, at 8.15, by HEADS OR TAILS. Duvors 
open 7.45; on wet nights at 7.5u. Carriages at 11. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, CINDER-ELLEN UP TOO 
LATE. Mesdames Sylvia Grey, Boyd, Lethbridge, Jones, 
Hobson, Massey, Hamer, Akers-Harold, Hen terson,;Wilmot, 
Monckton, and Kate James, \c.; Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, 
Charles Danby, and Fred Leslie. At 7.40, QUEER STREET. 


- GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’S PARADISE. By 
Sydaey Grundy. At 7.55, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. Next Matinée, April 9. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Breernoum Tree. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree, Messrs. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, George 
Barrett, Allan, Watson, Hudson, Robb, Harwood, Rose, Hal- 
lard, Benn, Caravoglia, Robinson, Crawley; Misses Rose 
Leclercq, Ivanova, and Mrs. Tree. 

LYRIC THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sever. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20. THE MOUNTEBANES. 
Misses Geraldine Ulmar, A. Jenoure, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, 
F. Cook, 'A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, Burt, and H. 
Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. C. J. Anup. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Misses 
Nellie Stewart, K. Seymour, Phoebe Carlo, and Phyllis 
Broughton ; Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Chauncey Olcott, 
Brockbank, Emney, W. Warde, H. Grattan, and Wallace 
Brownlow. At 7.45, DONNA LUIZA. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holles, V. Sansbury, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, Gianville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyviy Carre. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. Ats, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE NEW WING. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, Messrs. 8. Brough, G. P. Hawtrey, Herbert Ross, 
A. Melford, Mackenzie, Master Il. Buss; Misses Beatrice 
Lamb, Nina Boucicault, Fanay Robertson, Olive. At 8, 
THE COMPOSER. Mr. J. M. Capel; Misses Lina St. Ives 
and Venie Bennett. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil 
Ramsey, and George Shelton; Misses Ettie Liston, Irena 
Vanbrugh, Mary Ansell, Eliza Johnstone, and Mary Brough. 
At 7.45, ONE £LOUCH OF NATURE. Messrs. J. Billington, 
Westland, Pearson, Arlton, and Miss Poole. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, HAPPY RETURNS. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, Messrs. Cyril Muude, Chas. 8. Fawcett, C. 
W. Somerset, C. Dodsworth, Oswalda Yorke, J. Wheatman, 
Bill Edwards; Misses Ella Banister, Trench, and Dorothy 
Door. At8’, MEADOW SWEET. Mr. F. Gillmore. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SKAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. In9 vols. Vol. VI. Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, 
Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet. 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL PIECES. 
Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEADING CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH, and 


other Diversions. By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS and EXPLOITS of 


TWO SCHOOLBOYS. A Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., 
Canon of York, Author of “‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.”” New Edition. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 
Now ready, 2 vols., crown S8vo, 18s. 


THE DISCOVERY of AMERICA, with some 


Account of ANCIENT AMERICA and the SPANISH CONQUEST. By JOHN 
FISKE, Author of “The Beginnings of New England,” “The Critical Period in 
American History,” ‘‘ The American Kevolution,” &e, 


Now ready, No. LI., price 1s. net. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


A MONTULY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
Cowrents ror APRIL. 
NOTES and COMMENTS. 

1. FACTORS in the EVOLUTION of the MAMMALIA. 
C. Liovp Morean, F.G.8. 

2, SOME SALIENT POINTS in the STUDY of MAMMALS during 1891. By 
R. Lypexker, B.A., F.Z.8. 

5. THE PHYSICAL FEATURES and GEOLOGY of BORNEO. By F. H. 
Haven, Ph.D., F.G.8. 

1. GREAT LAKES. By Crement Rez, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

+. LIFE ZONES in LOWER PAL.EOZOIC ROCKS. 
F.R.8., Sec.G.8. 

6. A NEW GROUP of FLOWERING PLANTS. 
B.Se., F.L.8. 

7. REVIEWS, NEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, Xe. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. _ By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of “‘ My Shipmate Louise,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


A VALLEY of SHADOWS. By G. Colmore, Author of “A 
Conspiracy of Silence.”” 2 vols., at all Libraries. 
MR. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ACROSS the PLAINS; with other Memories and Essays. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ts. | April 6. 


THE DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant Allen, Author 


of “ The Tents of Shem,” &c. 53 vols., at all Libraries. 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil Griffith. 3 vols., at 


all Libraries. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant. With 144 Plates 


and Woodeuts. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


IN a STEAMER CHAIR. By Robert Barr. 


cloth extra, Us. 6d, 


IN the MIDST of LIFE. By Ambrose Bierce. Crown 8vo; 


cloth extra, Gs. 


A SONG of SIXPENCE. By Henry Murray, Author of 


“A Game of Bluff,” &e. Tost Svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, and Some Other 
Ao poe ay a HARTE, With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Crown S8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

SYRLIN. By Ouida. NIKANOR. By Henry Greville. 

IN the GRIP of the LAW. By Dick A LEADING LADY. By Henry Herman. 
JONOVAN, , 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By Murray and 
{URSELL. —- 

THE SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. By THE WORD and the WILL. By James 


RAN JARKE CT. Pav. 
THE BELL of BT. PAUL'S. By Walter 2EPH:aCircusStory. By GeorgeR Sims. 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By 


Besant. 
THELOSTHEIRESS ByErnestGlanville HAawtey Smarr. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By THE MAN from MANCHESTER. By 
Wactrer Brsaxi, Author of * Dorothy Dick Doxovayx. With 23 Illustrations 
Forster,’ &e, With 12 lliustrations by by J. H. Russell. 

C. Green. ADVENTURES of a FAIR REBEL By 

THE JUNIOR DEAN. By Alan St. Aubyn, Matr. Crim. With a Frontispicce by 
Authorof “A Feliow o1 Trinity.”’ | Short/y. Dan Beard. 


Lonvoy: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitiy, W. 


By Professor 


By J. E. Marr, M.A., 
By A. B. Renprz, M.A., 





Crown 8vo, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROF. FREEMAN. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE HI8TORY OF SICILY.” 
Vol. III. just published, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps. price 24s. 
(Vols. 1. and IL., price £2 2s. Not sold separately.) 
THE HISTORY of SICILY from the EARLIEST TIMES. By 
the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LU.D.. Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. With 


Maps. 
Vol. I. THE NATIVE NATIONS: THE PHCENICIAN and GREEK SETTLEMENTS. 
Vol. Il. FROM the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLEMENT to the BEGINNING of 
ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 
Vol. Ill. THE ATHENIAN and CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS. 
“A monument of learning, industry, and ingenuity.”"— Times. 
HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its 
Causes and Results. In 6 vols., demy Svo, £5 9s. 6d. 
THE REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS and the ACCESSION of 
HENRY the FIRST. 2 vols., demy Svo, £1 16s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 


Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“RULERS OF INDIA” 


A HALF-CROWN SERTES OF POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES PRESENTING THE 
EPOCH-MAKING PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1I., M.A., LL.D., &c 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Crown S8vo, blue cloth, with Maps. Ae 
THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. By Sir William Wilson 
HUNTER. With Portrait. 
* A valuable contribution to modern history."—Academy. 
AKBAR. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 
“ Will well repay careful study.”—Spectator, 
DUPLEIX. By Colonel Malleson, C.8.I. 
“ An excellent addition to a most useful series.”"—Record. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 

“ A book which all must peruse who desire to he * up to date’ on the subject.’ —Giube. 

THe MARQUESS of CORNWALLIS. By W. S. Seton-Karr. 

* should be read by every one who takes an interest in Indian history.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 

THE EARL of MAYO. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. With 
Portrait. 

- san to be widely read.”—Scots van, 

VISCOUNT HARDINGE. By his Son, Charles Viscount Hardinge, 
B.A. With Portrait. 

“ An admirable sketch.”—New York Herald. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. By Major-General Sir Owen Tudor 
BURNE, K.C.8.I. With 2 Portraits. 

“ Eminently worthy of the series.”—7 imes. 
EARL CANNING. By Sir Henry 8S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E., M.A. 
“ There is hardly a dull line.”"— Toronto Globe. 

MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA, otherwise called Madhoji; and the 
Hindu Re-conquest of India. By H. G@. KEENE, Esy., M.A., C.1.E., Author of “ The 
Moghul Empire,” &c. [Just published, 

“ Written with knowledge and sympathy.” —National Observer. . 








Further Volumes at short intervals. 


Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE SONG of DERMOT and the EARL: an Old French Poem 
from the Carew Manuecript No. 596 in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace. 
Edited, with Literal Translation and Notes, a Facsimile and a Map, by GODDARD 
HENRY ORPEN, late Scholar of Trinity College. Dublin. 

“Mr. Orphen has done excellent service to the study of history and of philology by his scholarly 

edition.”— Times, March 10, 

Crown svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE DEEDS of BEOWULF: an English Epic of the Eighth 
Century, Done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 
EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford, 

“ The translation is vigorous and lifelike, and the scholarly introduction and notes are an indispensable 

aid to the intelligent study of it.”"—fimes Feb 25. 

* Will always hold its place as of value to the scholar and of pleasure to the general reader.” 
Daily Chronicle, March 16. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the ZAMBESI. With 
Notes on the Industries, Wealtb, and Social Progress of the States and People. By the 
Rev. W. PARR GRESWELL, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, some- 
time Classical Lecturer at the Cape University, Author of * A History of the Dominion 
of Canada,” &c. 

“A very useful and opportune publication, by a very competent writer.”— Times, March 24. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. PART II. 
THE CROWN. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Ianer Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

A New Edition of Part I., PARLIAMENT, is in the Press, for early publication. 

“A valuable and comprehensive work.”— Times, March 24. 
Extra feap. Svo, with Frontispiece, 4s. 64. / 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, by 
A. HAMANN, Phil. Doc., M.A. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction, by 
L. E. UPCOTT, M.A., F.8.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMA—SELECT PLAYs. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlz d, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
MARLOWE.—TRAGICAL HISTORY of DR. FAUSTUS; and 
GREENE.—HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR BACON and 

FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Principal 
of the Owens College, Manchester, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse. 
Crown &vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. Edited, with In- 
troduction. Notes, and Indices. By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

“Complete at all points for purposes of general stu:ly.” 


Full Catalog of Clarendon Press 


Lonvon: HENRY FROWDE, Ciarenvon Press Wanenovse, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


Scotsinan, March 21. 
Publications post sree, 
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